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Straub Bros.* Farm, Avoca, lowa 


There is a sound old maxim which says 
that if you want a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself. 


Our experience in the tire business has 
been a constant confirmation of this truth. 


We wanted a thing well done—we wanted 
the Goodyear Tire well done beyond 


comparison. 


In striving to have it well done, we found 
the accepted formulas of tire-making wholly 
inadequate. 


We found, for example, that the type of 
bead commonly used invited rim-cutting. 


So we developed the No-Hook bead, 
which protects Goodyear Tires from rim- 
cutting. 


We found that the type of base commonly used 
stretched and was insecure. 


So we evolved the Braided Piano- Wire base, which 
didn’t stretch, and which was secure. 


We found that the accepted method of curing al- 
lowed wrinkles in the fabric, with consequent 
blow-outs. 

So we perfected the On-Air cure, which permitted 
inspection and prevented such wrinkles. 


We found that as the skill of workmen varied, the 
quality of the tires varied. 
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Well Done Beyond Comparison 


So we produced the Tire-Making machine and 
reduced the chances of human fallibility. 

We found that the fabric used in tires lacked in 
the strength we wanted. 

So in our own mills we developed a fabric stronger 
than the world had known before. 

These are only a portion of the things we have 
had to do for ourselves, in order to make Goodyear 
Tires well done beyond comparison. 

These are only a few of the factors contributing to 
that quality in Goodyear Tires which has made 
them a proper monument to our endeavors. 

They are very much better tires than would other- 
wise be possible. 

So much better that the motorists of these United 
States buy more of them than of any other brand. 

You will come to Goodyear Tires—the growing 
margin of Goodyear leadership assures it. 

When you do come to them, you will buy them 
of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 

He will help you, after the purchase, to get out of 
Goodyear Tires all that we have built into them— 
that is his mission. 

He will tell you why Goodyear Tubes are better 
tubes—and what they mean in lowering tire expense. 

And he will explain to you the function of the 
Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, which, as a primary ele- 
ment in tire conservation, certainly should be in 
your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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AN INTENSIVE SMALL FARM 


An eighty-acre farm in Story coun- 
ty, lowa, provides plenty of work the 
year around for C. J. Jacobson, its 
owner, and during part of the year 
there is profitable work for a hired 
man. Mr. Jacobson first studied out 
a system which seemed adapted to 
such a farm, and for several years he 
has been working out this system in 
much the same manner that a carpen- 
ter follows a blue-print of the build- 
ing he is constructing. 

The broad outlines of the system as 
a whole were conceived by Mr. Jacob- 
son after spending some time at a win- 
ter short course at Ames. Details have 
been developed, modified and worked 
out as he went- along, from year to 
year. Substitutions of more efficient 
methods for the old have been made 
gradually—in such a way as to make 
no radical change in the established 
order. New buildings have replaced 
the old, one at a time, and in the same 
way, a definite crop rotation scheme 
has supplanted the irregular one. 

The farming scheme includes corn, 
oats and clover as the main crops, 
with a permanent four-acre alfalfa 
field. These crops are marketed in 
the form-of hogs and cream. Unusual 
seasons may upset the established 
plan for a year, but under average con- 
ditions, Mr. Jacobson knows just 
which fields will be in corn, oats or 
clover, and he knows it two or three 
years in advance. He knows the ap- 
proximate number of hogs he will 
have, and the amount of cream he will 
sell. His farming is simply the work- 
ing out of a pre-arranged plan to the 
best of his ability. 

The farm is 160 rods long and 80 
rods wide. One acre is utilized as a 
home orchard, four acres as a ceme- 
tery, four acres as a permanent alfalfa 
field, thirty-two acres, for corn, six- 
teen acres for oats, sixteen acres for 
clover pasture, and the rest for build- 
ings and garden. The road takes off 
about an acre. 

A lane, which is fenced hog tight, 
has been built thru the center of the 
farm, making it possible to pasture 
any of the three fields with hogs or 
cattle. The sixteen-acre clover lot 
always is pastured, and fences along 
the alley are of permanent construc- 
tion, while those separating the side 
fields are temporary. Each year the 
alley leads direct to the clover field 
being pastured, or to a part of the 
corn field to be hogged down. When 
the rotation schedule puts a different 
quarter into pasture, it is a short job 
to shift twenty rods of fencing, exclud- 
ing the corn and oats fields from the 
stock. Mr. Jacobson is very enthusi- 
astic about this lane, both for the 
stock and as a driveway in getting to 








and from any of the fields that are be- 
ing cropped. 

Thirty-two acres of the farm always 
are in corn. It is arranged so that 
corn follows itself on sixteen acres, 
and follows clover on sixteen acres. 
Manure is applied to the clover and 
plowed under. The area in corn for 
two successive years is disked the 
following spring for oats, when it is 
seeded down for a year. The system 
brings about good corn, which makes 
an average of about seventy bushels to 
the acre, good oats which yield around 
fifty or sixty bushels to the acre, and 
pasture with a high carrying capacity. 

While the general farm plan in- 
cludes in a broad way so many acres 





he was able to get 70 cents per bushel, 
when the market was paying but from 
40 to 50 cents a bushel for oats. The 
cleaning process is almost automatic. 
From overhead bins in his farm ele- 
vator, the oats feed down into a fan- 
ning mill placed on a wagon box. The 
electric driven washing machine is 
temporarily moved to the elevator, and 
a belt from this is connected to the 
fanning mill. Connection is then made 
to an electric light socket, and the 
machinery started. The process goes 
on automatically, while Mr. Jacobson 
is engaged in other work. The cleaned 
oats are spread out in the box occa- 
sionally until it is full. Three hundred 
bushels can be cleaned in a day, with 











The Hog House Makes it Possible to Have Pigs Come Early. 


of corn, the detailed plan covers seed 
selection, testing and general manage- 
ment. Mr. Jacobson has been giving 
his seed corn the germination test for 
eleven years. He selects seed ears in 
the fall, and stores them under good 
conditions. As a result of this, com- 
bined with fertility maintenance work 
in the soil, his average yield is about 
seventy bushels to the acre, or double 
the state average for a ten-year peri- 
od. He says that in this way it is 
easier for him to take care of thirty- 
two acres than to work fifty or sixty 
acres and yet get no more corn. 
Yields of oats which follow two suc- 
cessive years of corn are correspond- 
ingly large, averaging between fifty 
and sixty bushels to the acre. Mr. 
Jacobson has secured the best results 
from Iowa 103 oats, which stand up 
well on his heavy, fertile soil. Last 
season, he sold 1,100 bushels of re- 


cleaned seed. Because of the quality, | vided with good ventilation. 





very little attention. The cleaned oats 
are used by him for seed, and the sur- 
plus is sold at a premium to the trade. 

New buildings have been erected 
from year to year, from an artistic as 
well as a practical standpoint. The 
side of the elevator, for example, is 
in line and square with the hog house, 
which, in turn, squares up with the 
manure shed at the rear of the barn. 
The appearance is pleasing, and the 
buildings are just as practical as tho 
they were grouped in a haphazard 
way. 

The barn is sixty feet long and thir- 
ty-six feet wide, exclusive of the cov- 
ered manure shed. The first eight feet 
of the barn walls are of concrete 
blocks. The blocks were made on the 
farm, and Mr. Jacobson insisted on 
using cement so that a sack made one 
less block than ordinarily. The barn 
has ten large windows, and is pro- 
There is 





room for eight horses, eight cows, and 
young stock. It is very handy both for 
feeding and watering. Gates in the 
barn are arranged so that stock can 
be turned directly to pasture, out-of- 
doors, or into any part of the barn. 
When a gate is open to admit stock 
into one part of the barn, it closes an 
alley which might let them thru to a 
different part. 

A concrete watering tank in the 
barn is accessible both to young stock 
and to the cows. Horses also may be 
watered in it from the alley. Water 
is pumped into the tank by a windmill 
or gas engine, and the overflow runs 
into an outside concrete tdnk. A fea- 
ture of the barn is a root cellar, where 
sugar beets, pumpkins, etc., are stored 
for winter feeding. This is cool in 
summer and warm in winter. It is 
filled by means of an outside chute, 
while the pumpkins or beets are re- 
moved as needed from the inside en- 
trance. Mr. Jacobson likes cut-up 
beets and roots for his cows, and 
pumpkins for his hogs. An acre of 
pumpkins furnishes him from twelve . 
to fifteen loads, while about a third 
of an acre gives him six or eight loads 
of beets. 

The manure shed extends the en- 
tire width of the barn, and is about 
twenty feet wide. It holds more than 
fifty loads, and is provided with a con- 
crete floor and side walls, to retain all 
the liquid-manure. If the manure be- 
gins to ferment, water is applied to 
prevent this source of waste. Stock 
and hogs keep it well tramped down 
and packed. The usual custom is to 
haul out the manure whenever time is 
available. Mr. Jacobson likes to get 
it out in February, when the ground 
is frozen. He is most partial to the 
use of manure, and hauls out consider- 
able from a small town a mile from 
his farm. 

The hog house also is of concrete 
blocks, and has window surface ad- 
mitting sunlight to every corner in 
March, when the pigs come. An aver- 
age of seventy-five pigs are raised 
each year, most of them being far- 
rowed the first week in March. They 
are turned with the sows to pasture 
in April, and are fed some corn and 
tankage in addition. A concrete feed- 
ing floor adjoins the hog house. On 
cold days, at farrowing time, a stove 
on an elevated platform, which re- 
quires no floor space, heats the build- 
ing. The hog house makes it possible 
to get early pigs, and to have them out 
of the way before the rush of spring 
work. Besides, Mr. Jacobson thinks 
the early pigs are ready for a more 
profitable market. 

Eight cows are milked, two of them 
being registered, and all are bred to a 

Continued on page 1092) 
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The Storage Elevator for Corn and Small Grain, 
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The Food Embargo 


The embargo against the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs from the United 
States except by the consent of the 
president, is now in effect. Referring 
to the article on this subject which 
appeared in our issue of July 20th, a 
correspondent raises the question as 
to whether the United States is doing 
a Christian act in enforcing such an 
embargo. He points out that it will 
must certainly cause great suffering, 
both in such neutral countries as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, 
and among the women and children of 
Germany; and he wonders whether a 
great nation like the United States 
can justify herself in doing a thing of 
this kind. 

Unquestionably, this embargo will 
increase the shortage of foodstuffs in 











* Germany. She has been getting large 


quantities of foodstuffs from the Uni- 
ted States thru the neutral countries 
mentioned, and under the present plan 
this will be shut off. Very likely the 
embargo will add also to the food trou- 
ble in the neutral countries. 

We are at war, and blockades and 
embargoes have always been recog- 
nized as legitimate weapons. When 
two nations engage in war, everyone 
understands that the men of these na- 
tions propose to kill one another if 
they can, The purpose is to win the 
victory over the enemy; and if we feel 
that the war is just, we have the moral 
right to adopt every means which is 
recognized by international law. 

The suffering which may be caused 
to the innocent people in Germany 
because of our embargo, can be 
stopped by them at any time, by suing 
for peace. When the matter was be- 
ing considered by President Wilson 
and representatives of Great Britain 
and France, the president insisted that 
milk should be permitted to be sent 
into Germany, to take care of the chil- 
dren and invalids, and that it should 
be paid for by German coal. The 
president might have gone further, and 
permitted all sorts of foodstuffs to be 
sent into Germany, provided they are 
paid for at fair prices by German ma- 
chine guns and cannons, and rifles 
and ammunition from the front-line 
trenches. 

Last February, Germany announced 
her intention of sinking without no- 
tice all ships passing in and out of 





British ports. The purpose of this was 
to starve out the British and French 
people. In carrying out her subma- 
rine policy, she has gone much far- 
ther, and has sunk ships loaded with 
provisions for the starving Belgians, 
as well as ships loaded with provisions 
for neutral countries. Germany is try- 
ing to starve her enemies, and the 
friends of Germany have no grounds 
for complaint if the United States, one 
of the belligerents, shall do whatever 
may be necessary to cut off food sup- 
plies from Germany. 

Looking at it from a sentimental 
standpoint, we might plead for the wo- 
men and children of Germany. From 
a practical standpoint, however, every 
pound of food which is sent into Ger- 
many to feed the women and children 
is a pound of food sent to feed Ger- 
man soldiers. It is going to come 
rather hard to the people of the United 
States to get down to the cold facts of 


the war. Perhaps only the dead and 
wounded list of ouf own boys in 
France will bring us to it; but the 


the better it will be for us. Had Great 
Britain used the power of her great 
navy to establish a rigid blockade of 
Germany immediately after the war 
broke out, it is altogether probable 
that the war would have been over 
before this. 


The Machinery Problem 

A recent photograph received by us 
from Europe shows hundreds of farm 
implements that have been smashed 
into useless scraps by the ~German 
army before making its retreat in 
northern France. A systematic effort 
was made to render the land useless 
for cultivation. Fruit trees were ruth- 
lessly chopped down, and all farm im- 
plements were wrecked. 

In almost every issue of our agricul- 
tural exchanges from Great Britain, 
we find photographs of American farm 
machinery—tractors, gang plows, etc. 
The shortage of help over there, to- 
gether with the increased acreage that 
has been put under the plow, has 


| made it necessary for the farmers in 


| to run even on part time, 


that country to adopt American meth- 
ods so far as possible, which means 
the adoption of American labor-saving 
machinery. 

When the United States entered the 
war, one of the first things done by 
our government was to. practically 
commandeer the raw material used in 
the manufacture of agricultural ma- 
chinery, with the result that our man- 
ufacturers have found it extremely 
difficult to secure the steel and other 
raw materials needed to enable them 
except on 


| government contracts. 
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The necessary advances in prices of 
agricultural machinery during the 
years 1914, 1915 and 1916, led many 
farmers to try to get along another 
year with their old machinery, in the 
hope that tne condition would be re- 
lieved and they might be able to buy 
at something like the old prices. While 
it is not possible to obtain definite 
information, we suspect that the sup- 
ply of machinery of all sorts on the 
western farms is shorter just now than 
it has been for a great many years, 
considering the need. As a conse- 
quence of this, and of the conditions 
which we have mentioned, there is 
very real danger of a farm machinery 
famine the coming year. 

A representative of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er recently put in a couple of days 
talking with representatives of the 
various implement manufacturing con- 
cerns who have their headquarters in 
Des Moines. Without exception, these 
gentlemen are pessimistic concerning 
the future. They predict a very con- 
siderable increase in prices, made nec- 
essary by the rapid advance in the 
cost of raw materials; but they look 
upon the difficulty of getting machin- 
ery at any price as being the real 
problem. 

A representative of one firm said 
that a certain foreign country offered 
to make a binding contract with his 
firm for its entire output, and assume 
the ocean risk of getting it delivered. 
This was refused, because the firm 
feels that Americans should have the 
first call on its manufactures. 

A threshing machine concern reports 
everything sold out, with hundreds of 
orders unfilled. Another representa- 
tive says that if the program origin- 
ally planned by the government, by 
which machinery manufacturers would 





receive but 75 per cent of their nor- 
mal supply of raw material, is fol- 
lowed out, there will be a great short- 
age in farm machinery. Efforts to 
modify the requirements have been 
made, but so far without success. Rep- 
resentatives of the farm machinery 
mamuifacturers have presented the 
matter to the priority committee of 
the National Council of Defense, at 
Washington. They have urged (1) that 
materials necessary for the production 
of farm machinery be given equal 
preference with munitions; (2) that 
employment in -farm machinery fac- 
tories be made equally honorable serv- 
ice to the country as that in the army, 
navy or government plants; (3) that 
necessary farm labor should be con- 
sidered as equally honorable; (4) that 
transportation companies be required 
to place in the preferred class the de- 
livery of materials used in the produc- 
tion of farm machinery and the fin- 
ished product. 

When we consider that only 2 per 
cent of the total estimated production 
of pig iron is needed for the manu- 
facture of the necessary farm imple- 
ments, and but 3.7 per cent of rolled 
iron and all kinds of steel, it is a 
question whether the policy of cutting 
down the raw material for farm ma- 
chinery is a wise one. 

The military situation across the 
water seems to be growing more crit- 
ical daily. The demoralization of the 
Russian army means that the Germans 


will be able to withdraw from that 
front a large number of men, who can 
be taken to.the east front, to meet 


the allied armies there. Naturally, 
therefore, our military authorities are 
straining every nerve to produce the 
greatest possible quantities of muni- 
tions, guns and other war material. 
We can hardly find fault with them 
for feeling it necessary to comman- 
deer all the raw material in sight and 
use it for these purposes. And yet the 
growing of food is just as important 
as the making of war material; and 
both implement manufacturers and 
farmers are justified in trying to make 
the government understand the seri- 
ousness of this farm machinery situ- 
ation. 

In the meantime, the very best pos- 
sible care of all farm machinery will 
be an evidence of real patriotism. 





The Boys in Camp 
The fathers and mothers whose sons 
have been drawn for the new army, 
will be glad to know that conditions 
in the new camps will be infinitely 
better than ever before in the army 
camps in this country. The Army 


Y. M. C. A. organization has let con- 
tracts for the construcfion of the Y. 
M. C. A. buildings in each of these 
concentration camps. 

About ten days ago, the contract 
was let for nine such buildings at the 
Des Moines camp, one for each five 
thousand men. Each main building 
will be 112 feet long by 39 feet wide, 
with a wing of about half the length 
and width. In the main building will 
be places for redding and writing, and 
a large auditorium, fitted up with a 
stage, for moving pictures and enter- 
tainments of various sorts, and several 
study rooms. The wing will be in the 
nature of a club room, with facilities 
for reading and writing, and smaller 
entertainments and gatherings. It is 
altogether likely that at such camps as 
Des Moines, an additional auditorium 
will be constructed, capable of seat- 
ing three to four thousand men, to be 
used for special gatherings. At each 
of these buildings will be five or six 
regularly employed secretaries, who 
will divide the work among them- 
selves, each one being responsible for 
a certain part of it. 

These Y. M. C. A. buildings will fur- 
nish the boys the nearest approach to 
home conditions which it is possible 
to furnish in army life. They will pro- 
vide wholesome amusements of all 
kinds, and facilities for reading and 
writing. There will be special study 
classes in different lines of work, so 
arranged that any who desire may 
join them without interfering with 
their regular trairiing work. 

The government is giving every en- 
couragement to the construction and 
equipment of these buildings, and the 
organization of the work, and is, in 
addition, providing for a supplemental 
organization to encourage wholesome 
recreation among the men in camp. 
The boys in these camps will of course 





be under severe training. They wil’ 
find themselves under conditions alto- 
gether different from any to which 
they have been accustomed. They 
must submit themselves—and possibly 
for the first time—to severe discipline. 
It will therefore be encouraging tothe 
fathers and mothers to know that, so 
far as possible, they will be safe- 
guarded against the evils of camp life 
by consecrated men who know man 
nature. 

Not only are such provisions made 
for the entertainment of the boys in 
the camp, but President Wilson has 
recently issued an order establishing 
a five-mile zone around all such camps 
—in which no one shall be permitted 
to sell any alcoholic liquor, including 
beer, ale and wine, nor to give or serve 
any such liquor to any of the officers 
or privates or other members of mili- 
tary forces. The order also forbids 
the keeping or setting up of houses of 
ill-fame within five miles of any mili- 
tary camp, station, fort, post or mo- 
bilization place being used for mili- 
tary purposes by the United States. 





Soaking the Farmer 


Last week we referred to the con- 
ference held between the packers and 
representatives of the war and navy 
departments, who have in hand the 
matter of buying meats for the gov- 
ernment. While the packers are not 


producers, but simply middlemen, they 
have undertaken to speak for the farm- 
er and stockman in the matter of fix- 
ing prices at which his stuff shall sell 

What they have done with regard to 
meat prices, they have also done with 
regard to leather. In a circular letter 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, it is stated that 
when the quartermaster’s department 
came to arrange for the purchase of 
shoes for the new army, it was found 
that there was not enough leather in 
the entire country to furnish shoes of 
the required grade. We quote from a 
statement made by Waddill Catchings, 
chairman of the supply committee of 
the Council of National Defense: 

“The committee reasoned that, obvi- 
ously to them, should manufacturers 
compete with one another to secure 
options on the limited stock of leath- 
er, it would sharply advance prices 
and make the government pay more. 
Therefore, before it undertook to pur- 
chase the shoes, the supply committee 
had a conference with the packers and 
secured an understanding that when 
the leather manufacturers entered the 
market for hides required for the 
leather on the government’s order for 
shoes, the prices on hides should be 
no higher than those prevailing when 
war was declared. (Prices lower than 
those prevailing at the time the con- 
ference was held.) They guaranteed 
that when the shoe manufacturers 
came to buy, the price of leather 
should be no higher than when the 
war began.” 

It will be seen that the packers have 
coolly arrogated to themselves the 
right to fix prices on both leather and 
meat products. The packer has not 
yet earned for himself a reputation as 
a philanthropist. If he sells hides and 
meat products at lower prices than he 
can afford to sell them and pay a fair 
price for cattle and hogs, he will re- 
coup hfmself by cutting down the 
prices of cattle and hogs to the farm- 
er and stockman. He can do nothing 
else, because not even the packer has 
a bottomless money barrel. 

If the farmers and stockmen were 
making exorbitant profits on their cat- 
tle and hogs, there would be no very 
good reason for complaint; but, under 
present conditions, the farmer is los- 
ing money on all the cattle and hogs 
he feeds for market, and on all the 
milk he produces. Our live stock busi- 
ness is so concentrated that the pack- 
ers can control prices for a time. The 
farmer can simply draw into his shell, 
like a turtle, quit producing, and wait 
until people are willing to pay fair 
prices. He will have to do this or go 
busted. 

No doubt the Committee on National 
Defense is taking credit to itself for 
beating down the prices on leather and 
on meat products. There never was 
a piece of greater folly. Every nickel 
saved now will be lost several times 
over next year and the year after, un- 
less the gentlemen in authority come 
to their senses and pay a just price in 
accordance with President Wilson's 
definition of a just price. 
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Alfalfa Seeding 

Without much question, there will 
be more alfalfa seeded in the corn 
pelt during August and early Septem- 
per of this year than during any pre- 
vious two months in history. We are 
beginning to find that alfalfa will 
grow on most of our soils without any 
extensive preparation. 

Spring seeding gives very nice re- 
sults under many conditions, but one 
year with another, taking the corn 
belt as a whole, the month of August 
is the best time to seed alfalfa. The 
first thing to do is to get on the small 
grain stubble at the earliest possible 
date, and disk and plow, and then disk 
again. With the soil in as excellent 
condition as it is in over a large part 
of the corn belt at this writing, we 
rather suspect that several thoro disk- 
ings will answer the purpose very 
nicely on many types of soil. How- 
ever, if a man can spare the time, 
plowing pays, provided that it can be 
done several weeks before the alfalfa 
is seeded, and provided that enough 


diskings can be given to make a solid, 
smooth seed bed. 

On the majority of farms, it .is pos- 
sible to succeed with alfalfa without 
any special preparation either of the 
seed or of the soil. But oftentimes 
failures result either from lack of in- 
oculation or lack of lime. A practical 
method of inoculation which has 
proved quite effective is that known 
as the glue method. Dissolve a couple 
of handfuls of furniture glue in @ gal- 
lon of boiling water, and, after cool- 
ing, sprinkle enough of this solution 
over the alfalfa seed to thoroly moist- 
en it, stirring the seed constantly so 
that it will be evenly moistened. Then 
sprinkle on the freshly moistened seed 
some finely powdered alfalfa or sweet 
clover dirt. This dirt should be pre- 
pared in advance. It may be secured 
anywhere that inoculated sweet clover 
or alfalfa plants are growing. The 
sweet clover plants along the roadside 
are almost invariably well inoculated. 
After digging the dirt, dry it in a shady 
place, and pulverize it into a fine dust. 
Use two or three quarts of the dirt 
for each bushel of seed, mixing thor- 
oly with the moistened seed, and stir- 
ring until there is no danger of the 
seed clinging together in balls. This 
method is simple, cheap and effective. 

Fully 90 per cent of the alfalfa seed- 
ed is the eommon variety as grown in 
Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas and 
other western states. This common 
variety will-ordinarily live thru about 
four out of five winters as they usual- 
ly run in the central part of the corn 
belt. To stand the extreme cold, it 
takes one of the hardy varieties like 
the Grimm, Baltic, Cossack and Tur- 
kestan. The seed of these varieties 
costs from two to five times as much 
as the seed of common alfalfa. We 
rather doubt the advisability of the 
beginner starting in with these more 
expensive hardy varieties, altho they 
are certainly well worth experiment- 
ing with on-small plots. But the man 
who has had experience with alfalfa, 
and knows that his soil conditions are 
right, may find it decidedly worth his 
while to use one of these hardy vari- 
eties instead of the common sort. 

The beginner had best use twenty 
pounds of alfalfa seed per acre. Those 
who have had long experience with the 
crop, however, and who are thoroly 
familiar with their soil conditions, of- 
ten advise only ten or fifteen pounds. 
It is possible to get a very good stand 
with only five pounds of alfalfa seed 
per acre. 

It seems to make very little differ- 
ence whether alfalfa seed is broadcast- 
ed or drilled in. As a matter of fact, 
most people seem to get slightly bet- 
ter results from an even job of broad- 
casting, drilling often failing, owing 
to the probability of putting the seed 
in too deep. If alfalfa is planted over 
three-quarters of an inch deep, there 
is very serious danger of it not com- 
ing up if a heavy rain follows. 

Some soil requires lime if it is to 
grow really good alfalfa. The neces- 
sity for lime may be known by testing 
the soil “with a strip of blue litmus 
paper. Buy a dime’s worth of blue 
litmus paper at the drug store, and 
place a strip of it in contact with the 
moist soil for a few minutes. If the 
paper is turned red, it is an indication 





that a ton or two of ground limestone 
per acre will be of great benefit. 

As to the time of seeding, any time 
during August or early September will 
do very nicely. It is really surprising 
how late alfalfa may be seeded in the 
average season, and yet live thru the 
winter.. Nevertheless, we would make 
a strenuous effort to seed not later 
than the 10th of September. 





Grow Winter Wheat 


If the conference committee of the 
house and senate should agree on the 
senate bill, which fixes a minimum 
price of $2 for wheat, the corn belt 
farmer can well afford to increase his 
acreage of winter wheat. At $2 a 
bushel, it promises to be about the 
most profitable crop he can grow. But 
even if a minimum price should be al- 
together eliminated from the food con- 
trol bill, and left to be fixed by the 
food administrators, or even if no min- 
imum price should be named by them, 
the corn belt farmer can afford to 
substitute winter wheat for a large 
part of his oats crop. This is espe- 
cially true where the farmer is on his 
own land. 

There is a world shortage of wheat. 
The crop of this year does not prom- 
ise to be large enough to make up this 
shortage. Wheat is the grain which is 
most in demand. It ts almost certain 
to continue to bring a good, big price. 
There is much more danger of grow- 
ing a surplus of corn than a surplus 
of wheat, at the present time. Our 
acreage of corn this year is larger 
than it has been for many years, even 
after allowing for a considerable re- 
duction because of floods. It is too 
early to forecast the corn crop; but, 
with anything like a favorable season, 
it will be very lange. From the best 
information available, we seem to be 
depleting our stocks of hogs and cat- 
tle very rapidly. This means a reduc- 
tion in the amount of corn which will 
be used on the ferms, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount that 
will be marketed. It is well within 
the range of possibility that we may 
have a surplus of corn so large as to 
knock the bottom out of corn prices. 
Consequently, the corn belt farmer 
will do a wise thing if he grows a 
good, fair acreage of winter wheat. - 

There is still another reason in fa- 
vor of growing wheat. Last winter 
was very severe on clover meadows. 








southern half of Iowa was killed, and 
in corresponding latitudes in adjoining 
states. Much of it was killed out in 
the northern half of Iowa. We must 
restore our clover fields. The man 
who is farming his own land can not 
afford to let the high prices of grains 
tempt him to grow corn year after 
year. Winter wheat is the best crop 
with which to seed clover. 

But those who are planning to grow 
winter wheat should not make the 
mistake of thinking it can be put in 
any old way and give a good crop. It 
requires a good seed bed, and it should 
be put in with a dfSk drill, thus mak- 


| ing sure that it is covered properly. 


If the wheat is to be sown on oats 
stubble, then the oats should be gotten 
off the land just as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the stubble disked immedi- 
ately, and again a week or ten days 
later. There are two reasons for this: 
One is to check loss of moisture and 
kill weeds, and the other is to put the 
ground in better shape for plowing so 
that it can be worked down into a sat- 
isfactory seed bed for wheat. 

Winter wheat requires a seed bed 
which is firm below and mellow on 


top. As we said in an article on this | 
same subject a couple of weeks since, | 
the corn field which has been proper- | 


ly cultivated, gives the very best seed 
bed for winter wheat; and where the 
corn is to be cut off, that is the place 
for the wheat. 

From whatever angle we look at it, 
winter wheat promises to be a profit- 
able crop this coming year. 





The Price of Bread 


Some of the gentlemen who have 
been clamoring for government con- 
trol of prices have used as an argu- 
ment the fact that bread is selling for 
less per pound in Great Britain and 
France than in the United States. 
Even Mr. Hoover used this as an argu- 
ment when he appeared before the 
senate committee. 

It is astonishing that men who deal 
with such great problems should not 
take pains to inform themselves con- 
cerning matters of this sort. Bread 
has always sold relatively cheaper in 
Great Britain and France than in the 
United States. When visiting England 
some fifteen years ago, Mr. Henry 
Wallace, the late editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, called attention to this differ- 
ence in the price of bread. There are 


Practically all of the clover in the |eseveral reasons for it. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat steers sold for an average of 
$13.20 for July, 1917. But corn was 
so much higher than steers that it 
was undeniably a better speculation in 
the form of corn than in the form of 
steers. On the basis of the ten-year 


1906 1907 |90f 1/909 /9/0 /G// 


average method, 1,300-pound fat steers 
cost $211.40, and sold for $171.60, a 
loss of $39.80. 

The highest-priced steers on record 
have made the greatest loss on record, 
all on account of $2 corn. 
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In the first place, the people of thg 
United States demand a higher grade 
of flour than the people of Great Brit- 
ain and France. Our high-grade flours 
are seldom exported. Our export flour 
sells for less than the flour we eat at 
home, by a dollar or more per barrel. 
In the second place, foreign bread con- 
tains considerably more moisture than 
bread in the United States. Under 
our law, the maximum moisture con- 
tent allowed in flour is 13.5 per cent, 
and, to be on the safe side, the miller 
in the United States holds the mois- 
ture content down to about 13 per 
cent. In Great Britain and France, the 
millers make flour with a moisture 
content of 18 per cent. The English 
and French miller gets more flour out 
of a bushel of wheat by the simple 
process of retaining 5 per cent more 
water. Of course, the langer quantity 
of foreign flour furnishes no more nu- 
triment than the smaller amount of 
American flour, but it makes a heav- 
ier loaf of bread. At the present time, 
the British and French millers are 
making 85 per cent flour out of their 
wheat, and are adding to it a small 
percentage‘of flour from other grains. 


In addition to these two reasons, 
which have always existed, there is a 
third reason which is operating very 
powerfully to keep down the price of 
bread in France: There the govern- 
ment pays the French farmer a given 
sum for all the wheat he produces; 
and the prices of flour and bread are 
adjusted to the price of wheat. France 
imports a great amount of flour, and 
of course has to pay the world price 
for it; but the French government 
sells this flour to the dealers at a 
fixed price, and makes up the loss by 
a general tax. In other words, all the 
people of France are taxed in order to 
keep down the price of flour and 
bread. ‘ 


The orators who have been denounc- 
ing high prices in the United States, 
and attributing them to wicked specu- 
lation and hoarding of foodstuffs, pay 
no attention to simple facts of this 
sort. They appeal to the lack of 
knowledge of the legislators and the 
public on these matters. 

For example, some of them have 
used most intemperate language over 
the hoarding of foodstuffs in the large 
cities. We have no personal knowl- 
edge concerning this, but recently we 
addressed a letter to a gentleman in 
one of the langest cities in the United 
States, one who is in a position to ac- 
tually know as to this hoarding. Be- 
cause of the position he occupies, we 
can not use his name, but we quote 
from his reply: 

“In the first place, I do not believe 
there is much food stored, with the 
exception of butter and eggs and 
cheese, and provisions held by the big 
packers. According to the federal re- 
ports, these are hed in rdther large 
volume, but I can not regard the fed- 
eral report as conclusive or as of much 
value other than to give information, 
for the reason that the reports are 
voluntary, and all the storage houses 
do not report, and the same ones do 
not report regularly. My judgment is 
that one of the most important pieces 
of legislation on the subject would be 
to require all storage houses, whether 
cold storage or dry storage houses, and 
all speculators, to report regularly and 
promptly under oath the nature and 
volume of the transactions. 

“I agree with you entirely in refer- 
ence to the matter of price-fixing by 
the government. The trouble with the 
doctors is that they only see the head- 
ache, and they know nothing about the 
conditions which produce it. For the 
most part, they are willing to learn. 
They give an anesthetic that el 
soothe the patient for the time, t 
will disturb the whole system and 
make the last condition worse than 
the first.” 

As we have said, the foregoing is 
from a gentleman than whom there 
are few in a better position to know 
concerning the actual conditions in 
the larger cities. 

The trouble with this whole food 
control program is that the people who 
have been urging it seem to see only 
the high prices. They do not seem to 
comprehend the causes for them, nor 
to form any intelligent idea as to the 
cure. The hope is that when the food 
control administration is finally ap- 
pointed, the board will be composed 
of men big enough to think in terms 
of the whole country, and, while meet- 
ing the present emergency, make sure 
that they do not create a more serious 
emergency to be met next year. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Hogs still continue moderately plen- 
tiful, altho prices are finally strength- 
ening. Chicago receipts for the week 
ending July 26th were 83 per cent of 
the ten-year average, while the eleven 
central markets received 105 per cent 
of the average Since June ist, the 
Chicago receipts have been the follow- 
ing percentages of the ten-year aver- 
age, week by week: 77, 89, 79, 93, 98, 
90, 113 and 83, while for the eleven 
central markets the corresponding fig- 
ures have been 88, 87, 93, 108, 81, 123, 
119 and 105. For three weeks, hogs 
have been coming into the central 
markets in fairly large numbers for 
this time of year. Two-dollar corn is 
supposed to be the true cause of the 
enlarged marketings. 

In Table 1, note that greatly re- 
duced receipts on July 23d and 24th 
had a wonderfully bracing effect on 
prices, and that prices continued to 
rise even when receipts were greater 
than predicted, July 25th and 26th. 

TABLE 1. 
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In tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. The theoretical price is un- 
doubtedly high, but some of these fine 
days we expect it to be too low. It 
all depends on how many hogs are ac- 
tually back in the country in condition 
fit for the late summer and early fall 
market 
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The corn price of hogs, with corn at 
$2.25, is about $24.53. But then, of 
course, it must be remembered that 
the present price of corn is absolutely 


unprecedented. Nevertheless, the corn- 
hog ratio at the present time is un- 
usually discouraging to hog fattening. 





Potato Harvest 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, forecasts a total yield of 
452,000,000 bushels of potatoes for the 
United States, an increase of 58 per 
cent over last year, when the yield 
was 285,437,000 bushels. Last year, 
the crop was so poor in many sec- 
tions that no attempt was made to 
harvest it. In most districts this year, 
the crop is fairly good. High prices 


for potatoes during the winter encour- | 


aged a large acreaze, especially small 
plantings. The agitation for more food 





also induced thousands to raise some 
potatoes. The crop has been planted, 
fairly well cared for, and now the 
problem is to get it harvested. 

Unless the crop is wanted for an 
early market, potatoes should remain 
in the ground until the vines are fully 
dead. Most of the potatoes are pro- 
duced during the last month of growth, 
and starch formation in the tubers 
continues as_long as the vines remain 
green. The importance of allowing 





the crop to fully mature is emphasized | 


by an experiment of the Minnesota 
station. On August 7th, when. only 
one per cent of the vines were dead, 
the yield was at the rate of 87.7 bush- 
els to the acre. A week later, when 
eight per cent of the vmes were dead, 


the yield was 141.5 bushels to the acre. 
Two weeks later, when 22 per cent of 
the vines were dead, the yield was 
203.2 bushels to the acre, and three 
weeks later, on August 30th, when 99 
per cent of the vines were dead, the 
yield was at the rate of 253.8 bushels 
to the acre. A difference of even the 
last week made an increase of 50.6 
bushels to the acre, while a difference 
of two weeks meant 112.3 bushels more 
to the acre. The only time when it is 
advisable to dig potatoes before they 
are ripe is when an early market more 
than offsets in price the loss from a 
decreased yield. 

Dry, cool days are bést for digging, 
which can be put off until quite late 
in the fall if necessary. If the soil is 








Hog Profits 


All records broken for corn prices! 
That tells the story of hog losses for 
July, 1917. Actual hog average, $15.15; 
actual corn average, $2; actual ratio, 
7.57 bushels of corn to equal one hun- 
dred pounds of hog flesh; ten-year 
average ratio for July, 11.2 bushels; 
actual loss for July, 1917, on basis of 
this average, $7.25 per cwt. 

The present condition is absolutely 
unparalleled. ‘Temporarily, there ap- 
pears to be nothing unusual happen- 





and Losses 


ing in the hog market. It would seem 
impossible, however, for such a ratio 
to continue without causing just as vi- 
olent a swing the other way. As a 
consequence of present conditions, it 
will not be surprising to see hogs sell 
for $17 in December, even tho corn is 
as low as $1. Such a hog price will 
be absolutely unwarranted, except as 
a consequence of the unwarrantably 
low hog prices during the summer of 
1917. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


Higher corn and no change in but- 
ter prices. The ten-year ratio for July 
is .37 of a bushel of corn to equal the 
value of a pound of butter. With corn 
at $2, the corn price of butter is 74 
cents; the actual price for July, 1917, 
was 37.5 cents, making a loss of 36.5 


near it. The corn market is temporar- 
ily out of gear. Nevertheless, the corn 
belt farmer is strongly feeling the 
urge of high corn and low butter, and 
will therefore plow up all available 
pastures for corn. Some day, the situ- 
ation will turn with a vengeance; then 





cents. As a matter of fact, no dairy- | butter will be higher than the prices 

man lost this much, nor anywhere | of grain warrant. 
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well drained and dry, expert potato 
growers like to leave the potatoes in 
the ground until near freezing weath- 
er, even tho the tops may be dead. 
This is especially desirable in sections 
where two or three weeks of warm 
weather may follow potato digging, 
and when the crop is to go into stor- 
age. If there is any disease present, 
affected tubers will start the rotting 
process, and can be discarded, while 
if they are dug as soon as ripe, these 
may not be noticed, but will be stored 
with the sound tubers. Digging must 
not be put off until so late, however, 
that there is risk of freezing or of run- 
ning into a wet spell. 

Whether the potatoes are dug by 
hand or with a potato digger, they 
should be lef€ exposed on the surface 
soil for several hours before being 
picked up. The exposure toughens the 
skin, and much excess dirt falls off. 
If left exposed too long in the bright 
sunshine, however, the tubers have a 
tendency to turn green, and the cook- 
ing quality is impaired. They are in 
condition to pick up as soon as fairly 
dry. For this reason it is best not to 
begin digging if a rain is threatening. 

A potato digger soon pays for itself 
if one has a very large acreage. The 
machine has shoes which go under the 
potatoes and lift them, together with 
the soil, onto an apron with iron bars. 
As this apron goes around, it is agi- 
tated so that the soil falls thru, while 
the tubers are dropped on the ground 
at the rear of the machine. For a dig- 
ger to work properly, the ground 
should be free of weeds, and the vines 
should be dead. Otherwise, many po- 
tatoes will.be covered. From three to 
six acres can be dug in a day, as com- 
pared With not to exceed half an acre 
by hand digging. It is stiff work for 
a team, but the ground is left in ex- 
cellent condition, and the potatoes are 
bruised less than by hand digging. 
Often two, three or more neighbors in 
a community can join together in buy- 
ing a digger to do the work for all. 

The ideal way for picking up pota- 
toes is to have a supply of bushel 
crates. The tubers are hauled from 
the field in these, -which may be stored 
in a cellar or cave. The practice of 
picking up in bushel baskets or pails, 
then emptying into a wagon box, and 
scooping out of this thru a chute into 
a bin in the cellar, is not desirable, as 
it bruises the skins. The potatoes may 
be emptied into gunny sacks, and 
hauled in these to the cellar without 
much injury, but the crate method is 
the best. If the crates are to be used 
for marketing by the bushel, they must 
have a capacity of 2,688 cubic inches, 
a common size being 16 inches long, 
13% inches wide and 1214 inches deep. 
They should be of light, durable wood, 
and after they have served their pur- 
pose for the year, should be put away 
until needed the féllowing season. 

Whether or not one is to store the 
crop depends largely on facilities for 
doing this, as well as market prices at 
harvest time. If the price is right, 
much risk is eliminated by disposing 
of them at once. In storage, there is 
more or less shrinkage, and loss from 
rotting or freezing often is a big item. 
Two or three extra handlfngs are nec- 
essary, all of which add to the net 
cost per bushel. In the fall, however, 
the market often is flooded by the 
fresh crop from those who wish to turn 
it into cash, and speculators may hold 
the price so low that one can not af- 
ford to sell. Potatoes may be stored 
in house cellars, caves, or even buried 
successfully in pits. Suggestions for 
storing the crop and holding it for the 
winter or spring market will be given 
in another article to appear soon. 





Making Charcoal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell us how to make char- 
coal out of logs, posts, etc., for feed- 
ing hogs.” 

A general farm method of making 
charcoal for hogs is to dig a pit about 
three feet wide, four feet deep, and as 
long as desired. Sheet iron, or some- 
thing of the sort, is secured to lay 
across the top of the pit, so that all 
the outside air may be shut out after 
the fire is well started. The wood, 
corn cobs, posts, etc., are arranged in 
the pit so they will burn, and after 
the mass is well ablaze, the sheet iron 
is laid across the top of the pit, and 
the cracks are stopped up by shove!- 
ing on moist earth. Just the right 
time to shut out the air must be de- 
termined by experience. 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND _ SAILORS ORATE IN DUMA. The Russian duma corre- 
sponds in a way toour congress. Back of the rostrum may be seen the empty frame in which 
the czar’s portrait formerly hung. Since the revolution the soldiers and sailors have delegates 
who must be reckoned with and consulted on governmental policies. Russia is a big country 
and the people have been oppressed for many years, and only asmall percent are educated. It 
is inevitable that confusion and indecision should follow the attempt to establish a republic, 
The duration of the war and its final outcome very largely depend upon whether the Russian 
army can “come hack.” 


SCHOOL GIRLS’ GOWN CONTEST. ‘The girls in the Norwalk, Iowa, consolidated school 
recently had a gown contest under the direction of Mrs. Ada Pollock, teacher of home econom- 
ics. The high school girls made gowns and the eighth grade girls made aprons and caps. In the 
photo each girlis wearing the result of her own handiwork. Such contests tend to focus atten- 
tion on the practical work the pupils are doing. 
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GERMAN DEVICE TO SAVE EXPLOSIVES. As the Germans were forced back from 

certain sections of France they utterly wrecked every building and left the country devasta 

and in ruins. To save explosives, this ‘*battering ram” was used to knock down houses 8 


small buildings. A French soldier ds éllustrating how the machine is used. Similar “rams” 
were used in the siege of walled citées in medieval times, 
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A CITY GARDEN CLUB. Unusual interest has been taken this year to encourage city 
folks to put in gardens, and thus help keep down their living expenses. The useof many vacant 
lots has been donated to deserving families, school children and boys’ Clubs. This photo shows 
a group of 1)°s Moines newsboys who are working a good sized plot under the direcfton of a pub 
lic spirited aad kind hearted citizen. The boys are working h to make the garden a success. 
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REGISTRATION DAY BADGES. On June 5th every male citizen of the United States 
between the ages of 21 and 31 was required by law to register for military service. Ten million 
men registered on that date. In Des Moines a committee of patriotic women were at every reg- 
istration booth and pinned a badge on the lapel of each man. There were parades and music at 
the registration places and Registration Day was observed as a sort of solemn holiday, at which 
time the young men of the nation enrolled in the service of democracy and consecrated their 
lives aiid efforts to bring about world-wide and enduring peace for the future. 
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PLACING ITALIAN ARTILLERY IN TRENTINO ALPS. The Italian army’s latest 
drive against Austria is in the very heart of the ms es and is carried on under almost insur- 
mountable natural difficulties. Photo shows the method of carrying a siege gun across a deep 
valley by meansof a cable swing from opposite heights. All heavy supplies, guns and munti- 
tions must be transported to this position in asimilar way. The Austrians, of course, must con- 
tend with the same natural obstacles, consequently ry | operations on this front are carried 
on slowly and by means of an extraordinary amount of bh work, 
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+ [Hlinois Seed Situation 

The need of an effective seed law 
for Illinois is emphasized by Wm. G. 
Eckhardt, in his monthly bulletin to 
members of the De Kalb County Soil 
Improvement Association, of which he 
is the representative. He says Illinois 
is the dumping-ground for seed so 
weedy that other states will not allow 
it to be sold. A seed law which would 
have been a great help, was passed 
by the last legislature, but was found 
to be unconstitutional. Legislation 
compelling the sale of pure seed is 
fought by seed houses, points out Mr. 


Eckhardt, and he urges farmers to take 
a united stand to overcome the situa- 
tion. 

That seed firms are fiooding Illinois 
farms with impure seed—seed which 
not only contains large quantities of 
weed seed, but which does not germi- 


nate—is indicated by a number of 
analyses which Mr. Eckhardt has 
made. The results of some of these 


are contained in the July bulletin. 

One firm offered clover at $8.40 a 
bushel, and an analysis made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture showed it to be only 94.49 per 
cent pure clover. One pound of the 
clover sample contained 10,706 weed 
seeds of a noxious character, and if it 
had been sown at the rate of eight 
pounds to the acre, 535 weed seeds 
would have been sown on each square 
rod. When germinated, only 31.5 per 
cent of the seed grew, there being 67.5 
per cent of dead seed and weed seed. 
To have obtained one bushel of seed 
which would grow, three bushels of 
the seed would have to have been 
bought, which would make the cost 
$26.66 per bushel of good seed. The 
same firm that put out this seed of- 
fered Mr. Eckhardt confidentially an 
opportunity of adding from $200 to 
$600 a month to his salary by selling 
the impure seed to the farmers he 
served. 

Another lot of clover seed sold to 
De Kalb county farmers contained 12 
per cent of foreign seed, and it ger- 
minated only 51 per cent. It was sold 
under a guarantee to be 99.5 per cent 
pure, and to germinate 98 per cent, 
and the price was $13.20 per bushel. 
It would have been many times 
better, says Mr. Eckhardt, had the 
purchaser bought seed equal! to that 
sold by the association, and paid $100 
a bushel for it. In the impure seed, 
the purchaser got and paid for twelve 
pounds of weed seeds in every hun- 
dred pounds, and of the clover seed 
only half would grow. At the usual 
rate of seeding, 2,259 weed seeds 
would be sown on every square rod. 

Further proof of how impure seed 
is dumped off on Illinois farmers is 
contained in a third investigation. 
Seed buyers were addressed as fol- 
lows: 

“The lot of medium red clover seed 
marked ‘Ohio’ is, as you will note, a 
very nice lot of seed. This lot was 
purchased before the big advance in 
prices, and we are going to give you 
the advantage of our early purchase. 
This lot shows a purity test of nearly 
$9 per cent, and a germination test of 
93 per cent. This seed will insure 
your securing a satisfactory stand. 
Since we are making the extremely 
low price of $9.80 a bushel, you should 
not fail to take advantage of this 
offer.” 

The sample package contained more 
deceptive statements, as follows: 

“Every shipment guaranteed to be 
equal to sample. This is a special lot 
of seed we have secured at a great 
bargain, and to move it quickly we 
are offering it to a limited number of 
progressive farmers. Carefully re- 
cleaned, and guaranteed to be fully 
equal to the sample. It contains no 
noxious weed seed, and is undoubtedly 
big value forethe money. Order quick, 
for it will not last long.” 

Investigation -of a pound package 
sample revealed 25,800 noxious weed 
seeds, including fox-tail, buck-horn, 
blaek-seeded plantain, dock, sorrel, 
Canada thistle, wild carrot and oth- 
ers. Those who bought it infested 
every foot of the area sown with 
weeds. The sample did not. germinate 
as represented. The sale of such seed 
would not be permitted in states with 
efficient seed laws, which Mr. Eck- 
~ hardt wants for Illinois. 

nscrupulous dealers are taking ad- 
vantage of the lax laws by advertising 
for seed which can not be sold in most 

















states. Such advertisements do not 
reach the farmers, however, and in 
order that they may be acquainted 
with what is being done, Mr. Eckhardt 
quotes some of them. One reads: 

“We are in the market for clover 
seed, screenings, tailings, and badly 
bucked clover seed.” 

Another is as follows: 

“Alsike and clover seed. We are in 
the market for low-grade alsike and 
white clover seed. Quote and sample, 
and state quantity and shipments you 
can make.” 

With the present laws, little can be 
done to check the pernicious practice. 
Wholesale firms advertise for inferior 
seed, and stock up with it. They again 
advertise it for sale, misrepresenting 
its purity and germination percentage. 
The farmer purchasers who get it at 
prices which honest seed dealers can 
not meet, not only really pay extrava- 
gant prices for the inferior stuff, but 
contaminate their places with weeds 
which wili cost labor and money to 
eradicate. 

Mr. Eckhardt points out how local 
seedsmen are helpless—which condi- 
tion the farmers have helped to bring 
about. First, there is the system of 
credit and the desire for low-priced 
seed. The local seed dealer, whose 
business it is to please customers, 
often does not understand pure seed, 
and his training does not fit him to 
detect adulterated samples.. He sim- 
ply acts as a middle-man between 
farmer and wholesaler. The former 
wants seed as cheap as he can buy, 
and the latter knows that the only 
way he can supply this is to handle 
inferior stock. The price is cut under 
what is asked by firms who handle 
only reliable stock, and the mischief 
is done. 

Valuable service has been rendered 
the farmers of De Kalb county by the 
improvement association. Mr. Eck- 
hardt has shipped in seed for a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles, and paid as much 
as $600 freight on one carload, simply 
to get seed grown on land free of in- 
jurious weeds. He says: 

“Tilinois law-makers have not suc- 
ceeded in defending Illinois farmers 
against foul seed. In other words, the 
interests of all Illinois farmers were 
subsidized to the interests of a hand- 
ful of seed jobbers. We have one re- 
course, and that is to police every 
pound of seed, even to the extent of 
owning our seed-producing fields if 
necessary.” 


Crop Experiments in Livingston 
County, Illinois 


The agricultural agent for Livings- 
ton County, Illinois, submits the fol- 
lowing: 

The data here given was compiled 
from reports as furnished to Farm 
Adviser Bishop's office by 110 repre- 
sentative farmers in different parts of 





Livingston county. > 

CORN. 
Corn on untreated land. .29.35 bushels 
Land manured .......... 33.06 bushels 
Land phosphated ....... 36.41 bushels 


Land clovered ........... 40.98 bushels 
Deep cultivation ........ 31.24 bushels 
Shallow cultivation ..... 36.54 bushels 

These figures show very plainly the 
value of proper fertilization and man- 
agement. Corn on land that was not 
fertilized is just where we would ex- 
pect to find it—the lowest yield per 
acre. From this point, the scale of 
production proceeds upward without a 
break, until, in the lead, we find land 
that has been clovered. The apparent 
superiority of clover over phosphate 
is due to the fact that some of the land 
which was clovered was phosphated 
also. 

For a long time, this office has rec- 
ommended shallow cultivation rather 
than deep cultivation, and the results 
given above bear out all the claims 
that have been made for shallow cul- 
tivation. 

The oats data is equally interesting. 

OATS. 
Grand average, regard- 

less of treatment ..... 44.82 bushels 

Without treatment .....41.17 bushels 


With phosphate ........ 48.79 bushels 
With phosphate and clo- 
ree ,-+..52.79 bushels 
Oats not rolled .......... 41.95 bushels 
ae 44.47 bushels 
LL eres 45.15 bushels 
ee ee. 45.20 bushels 


Less than two and one- 
half bushels of seed 
Der OD | iuveke vax -+ 41.19 bushels 
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Buy This Furnace 
For Your Home 








comfort a furnace will provide. 
isfactory heating when you buy a 
result of twenty years’ success in manufacturing. 


ty coat let another winter go by without giving your family the 


You solve the problem of sat- 
i Furnace. The 
Reasonable in price, 


economical, durable, satisfactory in every way. 


Easy to Install in Old as Well as New Homes 


The Torrid Zone has few parts and is easy to install. A sectional fire pot 





WRITE US TODAY for attractive catalog telling all about Lennox Tor- 


r of crack- 


insures against all dan 
oors permit- 


{ 
ing; large double feed 
ting use of any fuel desired; double i 
direct radiating surface thru indirect 
radiator at back; the enclosing of all 
working , including the fire box, ff 
in a steel combustion ehamber rivet- | 
ed absolutely air and dust tight, are 
special features of the Torrid Zone |} 
which make it unusually desirable. 
Steel radiates heat quicker than cast |] 
iron, henee we use steel. Our large [ff 
steel casing provides for a large vol- 
ume of warm air, and it is warm air 
not hot air heat which you want. 


| 
Don’t Delay—Buy a Furnace | 
This Year 
Your wife deserves to have just as [ff 
comfortable a home as any woman. 
It will take less bushels of corn and 
other crops to buy a furnace this 
year than ever befere. 


rid Zone Furnaces and the features which make them a. with users. 
e 


Tell us the number of rooms you have in your house, 


ir size, and we 


will be glad to give you an idea of the cost of a Torrid Zone installed 


/ you buy. We know wecan please you. 


| 
| 
We want you to investigate our furnaces before | 


We want the opportunity. Address 


LENNOX FURNACE CO., 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Look for Our Exhibit at the lowa State Fair—Block 84, Machinery Hall 





Two and _ one-half to 

three bushels of seed 

2 Ree 45.35 bushels 
Three bushels or more of 

seed per acre ......... 46.70 bushels 

The gap between untreated land and 
land that was phosphated has widened 
a little. We find phosphate and clo- 
ver showing up well in the lead, just 
as we would expect. The practice of 
rolling oats justifies itself by a sub- 
stantial increase in yield over oats 
that was not rolled. 

The results obtained last year are 
not what one usually expects in the 
case of broadcasting and drilling. Or- 
dinarily, drilled oats will outyield that 
which is broadcasted, but in this case 
broadcasted oats lead by a narrow 
margin. This is due chiefly to the 
fact that some of the men who drilled 
their oats did not use enough seed; 
and consequently cut down the yields. 

Two and one-half bushels per acre 
seems to be the prevailing rate of 
seeding, and results seem to indicate 
this as being the most economical 
rate. 





Commercial Fertilizers on Clay 
Land 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Do you think there would be dan- 
ger of permanent injury to clay land 
by using a 2-8-2 commercial fertilizer, 
at the rate of 300 pounds per acre? 
This land is in a three-year rotation 
of corn, small grain and clover, the 
second crop of clover being plowed 
back, and the land being put in corn 
again the next year.” 

Nitrate of soda, which is an ingredi- 
ent of many commercial fertilizers, 
has a tendency, when used year after 
year, to make clay soils run together. 
However, the ordinary 2-8-2 fertilizer, 
as put out on the American market, 
does not contain very much nitrate of 
soda, and when ‘applied at the rate of 
300 pounds per acre, we would not 
expect any very serious results. How- 
ever, it is wiser, in using all kinds of 
commercial fertilizers, to use manure 
and limestone in connection. 
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What is Unicorn? 


It is a dairy feed containing 
three times as much protein and 
fertility as corn. It contains no 
human food. 


Rt will pay you to sell 
mes! of your corn and 
eats and use Unicorn 
in your dairy ration 
We have the highest records for 
milk production of any complete 
dairy feed. Send for. free copy of 
CowTesters’ Manual of tables, etc., 
also interesting records of cows. 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Dept. K-12, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Three New 1916 10-20 Bull Tractors for Sale 


at $600 each, f. o. b. Meredoata, Il!.. tf taken at once. 
STEINBARG & KAPPAL, Meredosla, Lilinois 
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Cottonseed Meal Prices Next Fall 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 


“When would you advise me to buy 
cottonseed meal or cottonseed cake, in 
carload lots, for next fall and winter 
feeding?” } : 

As an average of the past ten-year 
period, cottonseed meal is at its cheap- 
est in March and April, while it is at 
its highest in November, December 
and January. As an average of the 
past ten years, September has prob- 
ably been the best month to buy cot- 
tonseed meal for winter and fall feed- 
ing. The September price has not 
been quite as low as the March and 
April price, but, storage charges and 
risk considered, September buying of 
cottonseed meal is probably a good 
plan, one year with another. This 
particular year, March and April buy- 
ing would no doubt have been an ex- 
cellent policy, as the price has already 
gone up several dollars a ton, and in- 
dications are that it will go up fur- 
ther. This is partly on account of the 
general advance in all food products, 
and partly on account of a very short 
prospect in the cotton crop. At Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, they have recently 
begun to deal in cottonseed meal fu- 
tures, in the same way as they deal in 
corn, oats and wheat futures on the 
Chicago board of trade. For next Oc- 
tober, November and December, the 
Memphis cottonseed meal speculators 
are figuring on a price of $45 to $46 
for cottonseed meal analyzing 36 per 
cent protein, f o. b. Memphis. This 
means a price of $5 or $6 higher for 
the same product laid down in carload 
lots in the north-central part of the 
corn belt. But such a price for cot- 
tonseed meal is really not high, in re- 
lation to the prospective prices for 
corn. In fact, if cottonseed meal was 
as high relatively as the new crop of 
corn promises to be, it would sell for 
several dollars a ton higher. On the 
other hand, if it maintains its normal 
ratio to oats, it would sell slightly 
cheaper. 

Cottonseed meal prices are bound 
up too closely with the general price 
level of all foods for us to care to 
give any definite advice. Too much 
may happen in the way of internation- 
al relations, and in the way of un- 
expected weather conditions in the 
next two months. 

We have been unable to get in as 
close touch with the oil meal situation 
as with cottonseed meal. The present 
indications, however, are that the flax 
seed crop in the northwest will be 
more nearly normal than the cotton-' 
seed crop of the south, and there is a 
real prospect that oil meal will be 
relatively a better buy this year than 
cottonseed meal. Unless a man has 
unusual storage facilities, it will prob- 
ably be just as well to delay in the 

buying of either cottonseed meal or 
oil meal until the month of September. 
It ordinarily seems to pay, however, 
to buy in August or September, rather 
than later in the fall. This year, how- 
ever, government troop movements 
may complicate affairs somewhat. The 
situation is one of greatest uncertain- 
ty. The man who likes to play safe 
will make no serious mistake in mak- 
ing arrangements at once for his next 
winter’s supply. There is a possibility 
he may lose some money in making 
such an arrangement, but at any rate 
he will know what to count on. 





Moving Silage 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have considerable old silage left 
in the silo on a farm which I sold last 
winter. Would it be possible for me 
to move this old silage to the silos on 
the farm where ! am at present lo- 
cated? If I put six feet of this silage 
in a twelve-foot silo, would there be 
any serious danger of it spoiling? If 
I did the moving just before silo-fill- 
ing time next fall, and ran the new 
Silage on top of this old silage, would 
there be any danger of spoiling?” 


We very much fear that our corre- 
spondent will be unable to move this 
Silage successfully. Necessarily, the 
entire mass will be more or less ex- 
posed to the air in moving, and will 
undoubtedly go thru new fermentation 
processes when repacked in the new 
silo. In all probability, this will de- 
stroy the greater part of the food value 
of the silage. The methods of bac- 
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tests. 


on the Speedway. 


strate motor endurance. 


life of a Super-Six. 


Phaeton, 7 


Speedway racing is the most abusive of all motor 
Every part of a car is subjected to manifold 
destructive stresses. It is endurance that counts most 


Hudson Super-Six speed tests are in reality endurance 
tests. It is possible to build faster cars than the Hudson 
Super-Six Special, but the speedway record of 104 miles 
an hour for 200 miles, now held by a Hudson Super-Six 
Special, proves that endurance is more important. 


Our interest in racing is not so much to see how fast 
we can make the Hudson Super-Six. It is to demon- 
It would take too long, at 
ordinary driving speed, to demonstrate the endurance 
The speedway in a few hours calls 
for all the stamina required in years of ordinary use. 


VAN 


Four Hudson Super-Six Specials raced at Cincinnati. All four finished 
in the prize money: First, in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and Ninth 
in the 250-mile classic. 

At Chicago on June 16, Ralph Mulford in a Hudson Super-Six Special 
broke the American speedway records for 150 and 200 miles. For 200 
miles he averaged 104 miles an hour—faster than any car ever traveled 
such a distance before. 


and long service. 


$1650 Touring Sedan 





Speedster, 4-passenger 1750 
Cabriolet, 3 1950 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


No other racing car of prominence so nearly resembles 
stock production as does the Hudson Super-Six. 
tically all of the notable racing cars, and particularly 
those against which the Hudson Super-Six Special has 
shown its superiority, were built especially for racing. 
They bear slight resemblance to the stock production 
of any factory. Their cost is usually so great that 
not more than two or three cars are ever built. The 
Hudson Super-Six is essentially a production car. 

The very qualities of endurance that are necessary in 
racing are the qualities you should demand in the car 
you buy. It guarantees safety, low maintenance cost 


+ $2175 Town CarLandaulet . $3025 
‘own 24.6 es. ie 
(All prices f.0.6. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Speedway Crushing Tests Prove 
Hudson Super-Six Endurance 








Prac- | 








You can get a Hudson Super-Six in any body type 
you may desire. There are eight designs to choose from. 
The carriage detail matches the high quality of the 
chassis construction. 
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tertal action are uncertain at best, but 
under conditions of this sort they are 
especially so, and no one can say with 
any assurance just what would hap- 
pen. “Of course, the chances for suc- 
cess would be somewhat greater if the 
silage were moved just before filling- 
time in the fall. The packing of the 
great weight of the fresh silage above 
would be of great assistance. 





Rice Bran 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What information can you give me 
on the use of rice bran in place of 
wheat bran or malt for milk cows?” 

Rice bran is a mixture of the outer 
layer of the rice kernel with the rice 
germs together with a small amount 
of hull. It is* only about three-fourths 
as rich in protein as wheat bran, and 
not quite as rich in starch, but two 
and one-half times as rich in fat. 
From a chemical standpoint rice bran 
makes a fair substitute for wheat 
bran. We have had no personal expe- 





rience in feeding rice bran but under- 





stand that it is a good feed altho 
when fed in large amounts to either 
milk cows or hogs it is likely tq in- 
jure the quality of the product. 
seems that the large amount of fat in 
rice bran is not of the best quality. 
Moreover the high fat content makes 
rice bran hard to keep without be- 
coming rancid and, therefore, unpal- 
atable. 





Millet Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is millet hay a good feed for work 
horses and milk cows?” 


In its general composition, millet 
hay is somewhat_similar to sorghum, 
timothy hay, corn stover and a good 
quality of oat straw. It is somewhat 
superior to the last two feeds men- 
tioned, but nevertheless fills much the 
same role in the ration. 

It is not good to feed millet hay ex- 
clusively. It seems to be hard on the 
kidneys, and, in the case of horses, it 
may cause swelling of the joints. Fed 
in moderate amounts, in connection 





with other roughage, millet hay seems 
to be excellent, altho in no way com- 
parable with a good quality of clover 
or alfalfa. 





Fleas 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“My place is badly infested with 
fleas. They are in the house, and are 
thick out where the hogs stay.” 


To get rid of the fleas in the house, 
we suggest that our correspondent 
wash all the floors and any of the 
wood work where there are cracks 
with hot water and soap and then 
follow this with a liberal dosing of 
gasoline or kerosene. The larvae 
which develop into fleas delight in 
living in the cracks in the floor or 
other protected places where they can 
feed on dust and organic material, of 
which more or less accumulates in 
the cracks. We would suggest much 
the same method in the hog house, 
and if it is at all convenient, we would 
spray or dip the hogs with a solution 
of standard coal-tar dip, 
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THE POULTRY — 


Poultry raisers are tnvited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Growing Up 


There is a period with chicks—as 
with boys—when they seem to stand 
still. Then all at once they shoot up 
in height, their legs become long, their 
movements awkward, they spread out 
Over more ground, and unless provi- 
sion is made for this growing up, the 
chicks that might have made uninter- 
rupted growth become stunted, and 
never do amount to much. 
eye on the growing birds; make a tour 
of the brood coops at night, and see 
to it that they have plenty of room to 
spread, and pure air to breathe. 

It is not too early to begin moving 
the coops toward the chicken house, 
or the winter quarters of the young 
stuff. Gradual moving means easy 
moving. Early hatched pullets will 
begin to lay in September. They do 
not take kindly to a change of house 
after the ovaries begin to develop. The 
term, “old hen,” has come to mean a 
body fussy and set in her ways. That 





becomes. If you want her to lay in a 
certain house in September, get her 
going towards that house in August. 
When finally ready to make the 
change from brood coop to house, she 
will be so near the house that she 
naturally steps over the sill without 
, (@etting all the family, and the dog, to 
chase her from the home in which she 


she is to lay. 

Put the young cockerels in a fatten- 
ing coop, and market them early while 
prices are high. Coop also any de- 
formed or wunder-sized specimens. 
Only vigorous, normal pullets’ will 
make good layers and breeders. No 
matter how well marked he is, a cock- 
erel lacking in vitality will be a fail- 
ure as a breeder. While the young 
stuff is growing up, and the age is un- 
mistakabie, is the time to cull. Later 
an early-hatched, stunted specimen 
may be thought to be a late-hatched 
prodigy. 


Iowa Eggs Are Good 


According to the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, lowa eggs are bringing from $1 to 
$1.50 more per ‘case than eggs from 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
other neighboring states. Because 
the reputation of lowa eggs commands 
these increased prices, speculators liv- 
ing near the state lines have been 
Shipping inferior eggs, and receiving 
Towa prices. This is a practice which 
affects all poultry producers. We 
should foster pride in the egg produe- 
tion not only of our own flock, but 
also of neighboring flocks. Poultry 
growers should stimulate one another 
to increased interest in the poultry 
yard by meetings of poultry growers 
at neighboring farms, and programs 
on poultry at every-farmers’ institute. 
When we get state-wide pride in the 
quality of the product the state puts 
on the market, we will be able to 
command and retain the best prices 
because such pride will see to it that 
the best quality is sustained. 

Mr. Barney, state dairy and food 
commissioner, says of the egg ship- 
ments across the Iowa line: 

,‘ “The attention of the Iowa food and 
} dairy commissioner has been called 
to a number of cases along the Mis- 
souri line this spring, and the federal 
inspector, and inspectors from the of- 
| fice of the state dairy and food com- 
missioner, are making investigations. 
‘All egg shipments containing more 
_ than 2% per cent of spoiled eggs make 
the shipper liable to prosecution un- 
der the Iowa pure food law. The ship- 
pers having more than 5 per cent are 
liable to federal prosecution for in- 
















































causing blackhead in turkeys: Hypo- 
— sulphite of soda, one pound; red ox- 
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ide of iron, two pounds; mix.- Feed 
daily, eight ounces of the mixture, 
with ground corn meal, to ten or fif- 
teen full-grown turkeys. Reduce the 
dose for young turkeys. If they do 
not eat it, confine them Until they do. 
Hyposulphite of soda is one of the 
parasite destroyers that may safely be 
given internally. Decrease or increase 
the quantity in proportion to the flock. 
The oxide of iron is a tonic that is 
needed. C. 





Shipping Fowls By Parcel Post 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In preparing fowls for shipment by 
parcel post, the chief object is to keep 
the skin from being torn or rubbed. 
Dry picking is recommended. 


Scalding destroys the thin outer cov- 
ering of the skin, and thus hastens 
decomposition, because of the entrance 
of bacteria. Birds for parcel post 
Shipment should be dry picked, and, 
in order to make this successful, they 
must be killed by brain sticking. The 
killing knife is inserted thru the 
groove in the roof of the mouth, or 
stuck thru, just under the eye, and 
directed so as to pierce the back part 
of the brain. This paralyzes the feath- 
er muscles, and makes dry picking 
comparatively easy. 

Bleeding should be done by cutting 


jaw at the back part of the mouth. 
Birds should not be drawn, but should 
be starved for twenty-four hours be- 
fore killing, to empty the intestines. 
They are shipped with head and feet 
intact, so that the only loss in weight 
in dressing is the feathers and blood. 
If they have been killed and bled prop- 
erly, and care has been used in pick- 
ing, so there are no rubbed or torn 
places on the skin, there will not be 
much chance for bacteria to gain en- 
trance. Before shipping, the birds 
should be cooled thoroly, but should 
got be frozen. 

If the fowls have been killed prop- 
erly, and are packed carefully, they 
should be able to withstand shipment 
well in cool weather, but it is not ad- 
visable to try to make long-distance 
shipments of dressed poultry by par- 
cel post, nor to ship by this method in 
hot weather unless prompt delivery 1s 
assured. 

T. S. TOWNSLEY. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 





Preparing Poultry for the 
Market 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The birds which are to be prepared 


‘for the market should be placed in 


small yards or coops with slatted or 
wired bottoms, the sides to be also 
composed of slats wide enough apart 
so that the birds can eat from troughs 
placed at the side of the coops. These 
troughs should contain a mixture of 50 
per cent of corn meal, 25 per cent of 
ground oats, and 25 per cent of wheat 


bran and middlings. Skim-milk or but-. 


termilk should be added, so as to make 
the feed moist. The mixture should 
not be sloppy, and if skim-milk or but- 
termilk is not available, water may 
be used. When feeding this mixture, 
no other water is necessary, and the 
amount to be fed should be determined 
by the quantity the birds consume. 
The feed should be “eaten up clean,” 
and the quantity increased with the 
increase in the appetites of the birds, 
the object being to increase the orig- 
inal weight by at least 25 per cent in 
a ten-day feeding period. 


lowed to bleed for a minute or two, the 
feathers are dry picked, beginning 
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AA Vest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. 

_ No fear, when the time comes, they will uphold bravely the 

traditions that are dear to every loyal American heart. But 

in the training camps and during the months of forced in- 

action there are going to be some tedious, home-sick days 
—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


thousand and one things that can be photographed without 
endangering any military secret will interest them, and will 


brave lads in the camps and trenches of France are keeping 


be intense to them because it is history from their view-point. 
And when peace comes it will make more vivid, more real 
their story of their war as they tell it again and again to mother 
and sister and wife and little ones. 


up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 
between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp 
and from camp to the home can do their part. 

There’s room for alittle Vest Pocket Kodak in every 
soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The expense is small, six dollars. 
The cheerfulness it may bring is great. 
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with the main wings, tail feathers, 
breast, fluff, legs, neck, back, and gen- 
eral finish. An expert picker will dress 
a bird in three to five minutes, leav- 
ing the flesh clean and unbruised. 
Then a plunge into cold waier hard- 
ens the flesh and produces a quality of 
product which increases its salability. 
A. G. OLIVER. 

North Carolina. a 





Hen House Hints . 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Poultry houses should be well ven- 
tilated in summer. Every glass win- 
dow, cloth curtain and board door 
should be left open night and day, or 
removed until cold weather. It will 
require only a few minutes to do this, 
and it will contribute much toward 
the comfort and welfare of the hens. 
During warm weather, it does not 
matter which side of the house is open 


them under the perches and in the 
cracks and crevices of the adjoining 








woodwork. They crawl out of their 
hiding-places at night and suck their 
fill of blood from the birds on the 
roosts. You ean often detect them by 
a very disagreeable odor which they 
throw off. 

In order to get rid of them, the 
house must be opened up to the air, 
brushed and cleaned out thoroly from 
ceiling to floor, and then sprayed with 
a solution of creosote oil and water, 
and then with whitewash, so as to be 
sure that every part of the house has 
been covered. If a dirt floor, five or 
six inches off the top must be re- 
moved to make a complete job of 
house-cleaning. 

Those who keep poultry and neglect 
to keep them clean and comfortable 
can not expect them to return a profit. 

D. J. LAMBERT. 

Rhode Island Agricultural College. 
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Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Goeed Ones 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 


WEEDS :: WORMS :: BUGS :: BLIGHT. 




















is to spray with a 10 per cent solution 
of kerosene emulsion, in the spring, 
when the young lice are just hatching, 
but before they have protected them- 
selves with scales. 


Potato Stalk Borer 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I find a worm in the heart of my 
potato stalks. It enters just above 
the ground, and eats the center out of 
the plant. What can I do to save my 
plants? I have sprayed with arsenate 
of lead, but without results.” 

A very small, gray, snout beetle in- 
serts the eggs which develop into the 
stalk borer, low down on the stalks of 
the potato vine, early in the summer, 
The eggs hatch into yellowish or white 
grubs, which are about half an inch 
long when mature. No method of 
spraying reaches the pest. The beetles, 
however, winter in the potato vines, 
and if the vines are carefully cleaned 
up and burned in the fall, as well as 
the weeds in the neighborhood, the 
chances are that the pest will be con- 
siderably diminished the following 
year. 


Apple Blight 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of blighted apple leaves, and 
writes: 

“The leaves of two or three of my 
apple trees are infected in this way. 
In some cases even the green apples 
are infected.” 

Apple blight is now quite generally 
spread over the corn belt. In some 
localities, it is known as fire blight, 
on account of the leaves looking as 
tho they had been blasted by fire. It 
is noticeable that some varieties are 
much more affected than others. 

In the ordinary farm, orchard, we 
doubt very much if it is really worth 
while to make any systematic cam- 
paign against this disease. But the 
man who really takes orcharding se- 
riously should make a genuine effort 
to eradicate blight. The general plan 
of the campaign is to go over the or- 
chard very carefully every spring, and 
cut off all branches which have been 
seriously blithted the year before, and 
clean out all places where the bark is 
cankered. Such places may be readily 
recognized after a man has had a little 
experience with blight. After this has 
been done, and everything has been 
cut down to healthy wood, disinfect 
the wounds with a solution of one 
part of corrosive sublimate in 1,000 
parts of water. Apply with a sponge. 
During the season, go over the or- 
chard at least once a week, and cut 
off all young branches which show 
signs of being affected. If this work 
is conscientiously done, the disease 
may be checked. However, it is ordi- 
narily so troublesome to do this thor- 
oly, that we doubt the practicability 
of such treatment in the ordinary farm 
orchard. Those who are particularly 
interested in blight should write to 
the New York experiment station, at 
Ithaca, for Bulletin No. 272, and en- 
close stamp for postage. 








Horse Nettle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to kill horse 
nettle where it is somewhat scattered 
over a sixty-acre piece of land? What 
time does horse neitle mature its seed 
when allowed to grow uninterrupted 
from early spring?” 

Horse nettle, like its close relative, 
the tomato, delights in warm weather. 
The seed balls, which look something 
like small, orange-colored tomatoes, 
ordinarily begin to ripen in August. 

Horse nettle undoubtedly deserves 
to rank as one of our very worst weed 
pests, spreading as it does by very 
strong underground root-stocks, which 
persist in the ground year after year, 
and also by abundant seeds. There is 
no easy way to get the better of horse 
nettle. In fact, about the only plan 
we could suggest would be to give the 
cleanest of clean cultivation, making 
n 
v, 





Clover Hay Worm 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have about ten tons of clover hay, 
with some timothy mixed in it, left in 
the mow. Two evenings ago, just at 
dusk, I saw millers in the barn. I ex- 
amined the hay, and it seemed to be 
all right. If I put timothy on top of 
this old hay, will there be any danger 
of the millers damaging the old hay? 
Would it pay to take out the old hay 
and bale it?” 

Of course, we can not be certain 
that these millers are the adult form 
of the clover hay worm, but it is very 
likely that they are. The moth of the 
clover hay worm spreads not quite an 
inch. The wings are of a purplish 
color above, and with some striping of 
orange and yellow. On the under side 
the wings are pale yellow. The moths 
generally come out in June or July, 
and lay eggs which hatch into worms 
during July and August. The worms 
are particularly fond of clover hay, but 
will occasionally do some damage to 
timothy. They much prefer old hay in 
the bottom of the stack or mow, to 
new hay. 

Everything considered, therefore, it 
may be a wise precaution for our cor- 
respondent to bale this old hay before 
putting in new hay. First, however, 
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it may be a good plan to send some ' 
sample specimens of the moths to the 


state entomologist at Ames for a defi- 
nite identification. 





BE owin gael ‘ 

a special effort to keep the horse net- 
tle from going to seed, and then put 
rye in the corn, to be pastured until 
fall, and plow under in May of the fol- 
lowing year. It may be a good plan 
to allow the land to lie fallow for a 
month or two, disting every week or 
ten days, and then put in either sor- 
ghum very thickly, or alfalfa. The 
prime essential to keep in mind is the 
necessity of keeping down all leaf 
growth, and under no conditions allow 
seed to be reproduced. The difficulty 
comes in working out the practical 
scheme under any given set of direc- 
tions. This each man must really do 
for himself. About all we can do is to 
call to the attention of those of our 
readers who are not very familiar with 
the plant, what a serious weed pest it 
really is. 





Cottony Maple Scale 


An Indiana correspondent sends us 
a maple twig affected with the cot- 
tony maple scale, and writes: 

“This trouble seems to be extending | 
along the branches of our maples. We | 
are afraid that it will kill the trees. | 
Can you tell me the name of the trou- 
ble, and how to prevent its spread?” 

The cottony maple scale is the most 
conspicuous of all the scales, on ac- 
count of the little balls of cottony se- | 
cretion. The cause of the difficulty 
is a minute plant louse, which shelters 
itself under the scale and pushes out 
the cottony material containing the 
eggs. 

A good way to prevent the trouble 
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-HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
be published. 


ers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not 
letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Waliaces’ 


Ad- 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Town Women on Farms 


Nowadays it is the fashion to work. 
_Many women are turning towards the 

farm for actual service in planting and 
harvesting. The midwest branch of 
the Women’s National Farm and Gar- 
dening Association reports that during 
May the publicity office had over fifty 
letters from women asking for work 
on farms. At Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land, the state farming school is at- 
tended by forty young women, who do 
all the work there is to be done about 
the farm. 

“They are learning to operate trac- 
tors, handle horses, care for live stock 
and chickens, and to rise early in the 
morning,” the dean of Barnard College 
said. “I am ashamed to confess that 
I don’t know a carrot from a turnip, 
but I do think that women can and 
will make a success of this work. Com- 
prising intellectual, scientific and mus- 
cular exercise, farming should be ideal 
work.” 

These girls do not go at farming as 
drudgery, however. The American 
Flortst says: 

“As they work, they sing to the tune 
of ‘Tipperary’: 


“It’s a hard job to plant potatoes; it’s 
a sight worse to hoe; 

It’s a hard job to weed tomatoes, when 
the pesky things do grow. 
Farewell to all the bright lights; good- 

/ bye, old Broadway— 
We are all out here to serve our coun- 
try, and you bet we'll stay!’”’ 


The Florist jeers a little at amateur 
farmers: 


“Joshua Jones, all grief and groans; 
What’s wrong with your garden, Josh? 
Society buds are hoeing my spuds, 
And they've ruined the crop, b’gosh!” 


Nevertheless, the women and girls 
who are going into farming as a game 
are waxing healthy at the tasks which 
are wearing out many a country wo- 
man who goes at farming as work. 
We must have more relaxation this 
year. Note how the philartthropists 
who plan service camps for boys, de 
vise wholesome recreation in connec- 
‘tion with the camps. Keep the coun- 
try clubs in action; we all need the 
change they bring. Follow the ex- 
ample of the Farmington girls, who 
sing as they work. 





Standardized Meals 

Would it not be a conservation of 
energy to prepare a set of standard 
menus for each of the three meals of 
the day? Supposing every time one 
had company for a meal, she served 
the same kind of meat, potatoes, salad, 
bread and sauce, wouldn’t the prepara- 
tion of that meal become a habit? 
Wouldn’t the children become so fa- 
miliar with the routine that, if mother 
were away when unexpected company 
dropped in, they would start prepara- 
tions for the meal? 

The story-book housekeeper, when 
she sees a load of unexpected visitors 
drive in at meal-time, just as she is 
ready to sit down to a pick-up lunch, 
hustles out to the emergency shelf, 
where are rows of cans of soups, fish 
and vegetables, dried beef, plum pud- 
ding, and so forth. 

While the travel-worn guests are 
freshening up, this story-book house- 
keeper deftly opens cans, twirls off 
lids, and in a twinkling has a meal 
dainty enough for an invalid, and sub- 
stantial enough for a man. 

Quickly she whisks off the cover- 
all apron which always covers a spot- 
Jess house dress and dainty apron, and 
dashes out to the garden for the sin- 
gle sweet pea or rose, which adds the 
finishing touch to a table laid with 
sparkling giass and silver. 

The country housekeeper sometimes 
faces the emergency of having com- 
pany arrive while she is away from 
home. If she has the forethought to 


plan an emergency menu, John or one 
@f the children will have pared and 
sliced potatoes and popped them into 
the oven to scallop, and laid out the | 











rest of the standard dishes on the 
table. The oldest girl will have worked 
so often with mofher over this meal 
that she can almost get it alone. Even 
a young child, by repetition, will learn 
enough by watching a meal prepared, 
to prepare it herself, or at least to be 
an efficient help. Let’s standardize 
menus for different occasions, and 
much practice will make them easy. 





Rose Leaf Trouble 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what ails my month- 
ly roses, “As soon as they get new 
leaves, they curl up and get yellow. 
I have used tobacco tea and soapsuds 
on them, but neither seems to help.” 

Our correspondent should examine 
the leaves carefully, to see if any lice 
are working. If she finds lice present, 
she should spray thoroly with Black 
Leaf 40, which can be bought at any 
seed or supply house, and at some 
drug stores. Neither tobacco tea nor 
soapsuds is quite strong enough to get 
the lice. Use the Black Leaf 40 as in- 
dicated on the can. This is a strong 
nicotine preparation, and will, kill the 
lice if applied as directed. If our cor- 





"There! That's Better.® 


minutes; steam pressure, fifteen pounds, 
45 minutes. Remove the jars; tighten 
the covers; invert the jars to cool, and 
test the joint. Wrap the jars with paper 
to prevent bleaching. 

Corn, Tomatoes and String Beans 
(Combination): Use one part of corn, 
one part of string beans, and three parts 
of tomatoes. Blanch fresh corn on the 
cob for six minutes, and cold dip. Cut 
the corn from the cob, cutting from tip 
to butt. Prepare string beans and cut 
them into -convenient lengths. Blanch 
them four minutes, and cold dip. Blanch 
the tomatoes one to three minutes, and 
cold dip; remove the skins. and cores. Cut 
the tomatoes into medium-sized pieces. 
Mix thoroly. Pack the mixture in glass 
jars or énameled tin cans. Put ‘the rub- 
bers and caps in position, not tight. (Cap 
and tip if using enameled tin cans.) 
Sterilize the length of time given below 
for the particujar type of outfit used: 
Water bath, home-made or commercial, 
90 minutes; water seal, 214 degrees, 75 
minutes; steam pressure, five pounds, 60 
minutes; steam pressure, fifteen pounds, 
45 minutes. Remove the jars; tighten the 
covers; invert the jars to cool, and test 
the joint. Wrap the jars with paper, to 
prevent bleaching. 

Cabbage or Brussels Sprouts: Use 
small, solid: heads. Cut them into con- 
venient sections and remove the cores. 
Blanch ten minutes; cold dip. Pack in 
glass jars or enameled tin cans. Pour on 
poiling water and add a level teaspoonful 
of salt per pint. Put the rubber and cap 
in position, not tight. (Cap and tip if 
using enameled tin cans, Sterelize the 
length of time given below for the par- 
ticular type of outfit used: Water bath, 
home-made or comemrcial, 90 minutes; 
water seal, 214 degrees, 75 minutes; steam 
pressure, five pounds, 60 minutes; steam 
pressure, fifteen pounds, 45 minutes. Re- 
move the jars; tighten the covers; invert 





if 





respondent finds no lice, on examina- 
tion, her rose bushes are probably af- 
fected with a fungus disease, in which 
case she should spray them with Bor- 
deaux mixture. Buy this at a drug 
store or a seed houes, and use as di- 
rected on the can in which it comes. 





Canning Club Recipes 

Sweet Peppers: Use either red or green 
peppers. Place the peppers in the oven 
and bake them until the skins separate 
from the meat. Remove the skins. Pack 
the peppers solid in glass jars or tin cans. 
Add no boiling water. Add one leevl tea- 
spoonful of salt per pint. Put the rubber 
and cap in position, not tight. (Cap and 
tip if using enameled tin cans.) Sterilze 


the length of time given below for the 
particular type of outfit usede Water 
bath, home-made or commercial, 90 min- 
utes; water seal, 214 degrees, 75 minutes; 
steam pressure, five pounds, 60 minutes; 
steam pressure, fifteen pounds, 49 min- 


utes. temove the jars; tighten the cov- 
ers: invert the jars to cool, and test the 
joint. Wrap the jars with paper to pre- 
vent bleaching. 

Corn and Tomato (Combination): 
Blanch fresh corn on the cob six minutes. 
Cold dip it. Cut the corn from the cob, 
cutting frém tip to butt. Blanch the to- 
matoes one and one-half minutes, and 
cold dip. Remove the skins and cores. 
Chop the tomatoes into medium*sized 
pieces. Mix thoroly two parts of toma- 
toes with one part of corn. Pack the 
mixture in glass jars or tin cans. Add 
a level teaspoonful of salt per quart. Put 
the rubber and cap in position, not tight. 
(Cap and tip if using enameled tin cans.) 
Sterilize the length of time given below 
for the particular type of outfit used: 
Water bath, home-made or commercial, 
99 minutes; water seal, 214 degrees, 75 
minutes; steam pressure, five pounds, 60 





the jars to cool, and test the joint. Wrap 
the jars with paper to prevent bleaching. 
—George E. Farrell. 





The Fly Question 


“The most effective method of exter- 
minating the fly is to prevent breeding 
and the development of the larvae. House- 
hold and barn excrement and garbage 
should be kept coverd with tight lids or 
screens. Burn or bury twice a week in 
summer, and once a week in winter, or 
maintain a thin covering of air-slaked 
lime.”’ 


“With the definite knowledge that the 
vast majority of the flies, probably over 
90 per cent of them, breed in their favor- 
ite food material, horse manure, the next 
essential step is a handling of this ma- 
nure in a manner to reduce fly breeding 
to the minimpm. The ordinary practice 
of piling the manure in heaps near the 
stables, and spreading it upon the fields 
at irregular and infrequent intervals, is 
one highly favorable to the flies, for it 
provides them with so bountiful and ac- 
cessible a food supply that such manure 
piles soon become fairly alive with the 
maggots at places, and thus afford a 
constant supply of adult flies.’’ 


“Powdered borax as a spray for ma- 
nure does not injure the chemical com- 
position of the manure, but it may injure 
plants when manure is applied to the 
soil. A solution of half a pound of helle- 
bore to ten gallons of water, allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours, sprays eight 
bushels of manure. This liquid is poison- 
ous to animals, but is not harmful to 
chickens that peck in the manure.” 





“Fly paper is made by heating two 
pounds of resin and one pint of castor 
oil to the consistency of molasses. Paint 
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on any kind of paper, and place where 
flies congregate.” 


“Flies winter mostly in old manure 
piles. In the spring, the adult files of 
both sexes come owt. After a period of 
flight, the female flies begin laying their 
eggs upon breeding material. Each fe- 
male fly will lay two~or three clusters 
of about 120 eggs each, near the top of 
the manure pile. The eggs usually hatch 
in less than a day, and the resulting 
maggots feed so heavily on the manure 
that in four or five days they are fully 
fed. Three or four days later, they be- 
come adult flies.” 





Mock Chicken 


Mock chicken, made from heel of beef, 
will go farther than chicken for the same 
money. To make, cut the heel in slices, 
rol in flour, and brown in bacon fat, add 
water to about cover, and simmer slowly 
tilltender, then brown down in a pan. 

Steel pins should be removed from 
clothing before it is put away, as the 
steel rusts if there is any dampness. 





Old, thin outing flannel makes the very 
best kind of cloths for wiping windows, as 
it dries the moisture quickly, leaves no 
lint, and can be cleaned easily. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
{llustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 











garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {llustrating 200 designs and de- 
acribing how stitches are to be worked, price Se per 
copy, poatpaid. 

Address al! orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 8372—Girls’ Dress—Cut 


: in sizes % 
to 14 years. The dress is cut in one 


piece, has side pockets, and long or short 
sleeves. 

No. 8364—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. The waist 
is tucked at the front, and the sleeves 
may be long or short. 

No. 8359—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
dress has a three-gored, gathered skirt, 
with a slightly raised waist line. 

No. 8369—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. The dress has a 
separate overblouse and a _ three-gored 
skirt. 

No. 8391—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt 
is cut in four pieces, and has a slightly 
raised waist line. 





The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper; on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
) duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








The Reformation of Josiah 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 12, 1917. II Chronicles, 
$4:1-13.) 

“Josiah was eight years old when he 
began to reign; and he reigned thirty 
and one years in Jerusalem. (2) And 
he did that which was right in the eyes 
of Jehovah, and walked in the waysof 
David his father, and turned not aside 
to the right hand nor to the left. (3) 
For in the eighth year of his reign, 


while he was yet young, he began to 
seek after the God of David his father; 
and in the twelfth year he began to 


purge Judah and Jerusalem from the 
high places, and the Asherim, and the 
graven images, and the molten images. 
(4) And they brake down the altars of 
Raalim in his presence; and the sun- 
images that were on high above them 
he hewed down; and the Asherim, and 
the graven images, and the molten 
images, he brake in pieces, and made 
dust of them, and strewed it upon the 
graves of them that had sacrificed unto 
them. (5) And he burnt the bones of 
the priests upon their altars, and 
purged Judah and Jerusalem. (6) And 
so did he in the cities of Manasseh and 
Ephraim and Simeon, even unto Naph- 
tali, in their ruins and round about, (7) 
And he brake down the altars and beat 
the Asherim and the graven .images 
into powder, and hewed down on the 
sun-images throughout all the land of 


Israci, and returned to Jerusalem. (8) 
Now in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, when he had purged the land 


and the house, he sent Shaphan the 
son of Azaliah, and Maaseiah the gov- 
ernor of the city, and Joah the son of 
Joahaz the recorder, to repair the 
house of Jehovah his God. (9) And 
they came to Hilkiah the high priest, 
and delivered the money that was 
brought into the house of God, which 
the Levites, the keepers of the thresh- 
old, had gathered of the hand of Man- 
asseh and Ephraim, and of all the rem- 
nant of Israel, and of all Judah and 
Benjamin, and of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. (10) And they delivered 
it into the hand of the workmen that 
had the oversight of the house of Je- 
hovah; and the workmen that wrought 
in the house of Jehovah gave it to mend 
and repair the house: (11) even tothe 
carpenters and to the builders gave 
they it, to buy hewn stone, and timber 
for couplings, and to make beams for 
the houses which the kings of Judah 
had destroyed. (12) And the men did 
the work faithfully; and the overseers 
of.them were Jahath and Obadiah, the 
Levites, of the sons of Merari; and 
Zechariah and Meshullam, of the sons 
of the Kohathites, to set it forward; 
and others of the Levites, all that were 
skillful with instruments of music. (13) 
Also they were over the bearer of bur- 
dens and set“forward all that did the 
work in every manner of service: and 
of the Levites there were scribes, and 
officers and porters.” 

With the beginning of the reign of 
Amon, whom his father in his mania 
for all things heathenish and idola- 
trous, had named after one of the gods 
of Egypt, there was once more a re- 
lapse into idolatry. He did evil in the 
Sight of the Lord and sacrificed unto 
all the graven images which his father 
Manasseh did, “and Amon trespassed 
More and more.” Fortunately, his 
reign lasted a brief two years, when 
he was assassinated in his own house. 
(If Chronicles, 33:21-25.) The brief- 
hess of the record gives no insight as 
to whether the assassins belonged to 
the aristocratic party, which for al- 
Most sixty years had governed Jeru- 
salem, and were punished by the peo- 


_ Dle as the result of a revival of the 


Rational conscience, or whether it was 
the result of a quarrel between the dif- 
ferent factions of the aristocratic or 

trous party. It is stated that the 
People of the land made Josiah, his 





son, king in Jerusalem, which indi- 
cates that there was a revival of the 
national conscience and that a general 
election had been held; in other 
words, that the people were again tak- 
ing hold. of the government. 


Josiah was but eight years old when 
he began to reign, and from necessity 
the responsibility of the government 
was in the hands of a regency of some 
sort. The beginnings of this reforma- 
tion were without doubt due to the 
prophet Zephaniah. One can well im- 
agine the sensation that he must have 
created in Jerusalem when he ap- 
peared in the temple courts and deliv- 
ered his message, which we find re- 
corded in Zephaniah, 1:14-16; and 
which we venture to print in its orig- 
inal poetic form: 


“The day of the Lord is at hand; 
The great day of the Lord is near, 
is near— 
It hasteth greatly, 
The voice of the day of the Lord; 
The day of the Lord’s anger, 
The day of the Lord’s anger, 
The day of the Lord’s anger, 
That day of wrath; that dreadful 
day; 
A day of trouble and distress; 
A day of wasteness and desolation, 
A day of darkness and gloominess, 
A day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness; —_ 
A day of trumpet and alarm, 
Against the fenced cities, 
Against the lofty towers.” 


In Scriptural language, any great ca- 
lamity, whether to the crops, as in the 
prophecy of Joel, or foreign invasion, 
is called “the day of the Lord.” The 
day of the Lord to which Zephaniah 
refers is without doubt the incursions 
of the northern tribes of what we 
would now call central Asia, or the 
Tartar hordes, who a few years subse- 
quently, for the first time, broke over 
that great mountain wall, the back- 
bone of the Old World, stretching from 
the Himalayas to the Alps, and which 
heretofore had divided the civilized 
from the uncivilized nations of the 
earth. About the middle of Josiah’s 
reign, this policy was fulfilled, and 
these Tartar hordes swept down over 
Nineveh and Babylon thru Tyre and 
Sidon, reaching even to Egypt, leaving 
as a remembrance in Judea one city, 
called by them Scythopolis, “the city 
of the Scythians.” 

Zephaniah was not alone in his 
prophecy. Habakkuk saw them from 
his watch tower of speculation, gallop- 
ing on their horses, both terrible as 
robbers and wolves. Jeremiah, a few 
years afterwards, in the emblem of the 
*seething cauldron from the north, des- 
ignated the quarter from which the 
fiery flood of desolation should issue. 
Ezekiel, one of the captives in Baby- 
lon, announced under the name of God 
this same invasion, “Surely in that 
day there shall be a great shaking in 
the lands of Israel; so that the fishes 
of the sea, and the birds of the heav- 
ens, and the beasts of the field, and all 
creeping things that creep upon the 
earth, and all the men that are upon 
the face of the earth, shall shake at 
my presence, and the mountains shall 
be thrown down, and the steep places 
shall fall, and’ every wall:shall fall to 
the ground.” (Ezekiel, 28:19-20.) 

This preaching of Zephaniah seems 
to have made a powerful impression 
on the young king, and we learn that in 
the eighth year of his reign, the six- 
teenth year of his age, he began to seek 
after the God of his father, and in the 
twelfth year, or when he was twenty 
years of age, he began to purge Judah 
and Jerusalem from the high places 
and the Asherim and graven images 
and molten images. As a result of this 
protest against the evils of the times, 
there gathered around him a small 
band of courageous men who served 
the Lord with their whole heart, and 
under their tutelage and support Josi- 
ah developed into one of the strongest 
characters in the annals of Israel. The 
names of these men are given in the 





eighth and ninth verses of the lesson. 
They belonged to two classes, states- 
men ‘or politicians, and prophets. 
Among the first were Shaphan, the sec- 
retary; Maasseiah, the governor of the 
city; and Joah, the son of Joahaz, the 
recorder. In the priestly class were 
Hilkiah the priest, and, as we learn 
from other passages, Huldah, the rec- 
ognized head of the prophetic order in 
Jerusalem; her husband, Shallum, the 
keeper of the priestly robes, and more 
influential than all else, the prophet 
Jeremiah, a priest from the little coun- 
try town of Anathoth. He subsequently 
removed to Jerusalem, and delivered 
his first formal address at Jerusalem in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Josiah, or when he was twenty-one 
years of age, five years after his major- 
ity, according to the Jewish way of 
reckoning majority. 

The moral condition of the people 
at this time may be learned by a care- 
ful reading of the first half of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, delivered dur- 
ing the time of Josiah. We quote one 
or two passages: “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and 
see now, and know, and seek in the 
broad places thereof, if you can find a 
man, if there be any that doeth justly, 
that seeketh truth; and I will pardon 
her. And though they say, as Jehovah 
liveth; surely they swear falsely. 

‘ Then I said surely these are 
poor; they are foolish (thatis, the poor 
men): for they know not the way of 
Jehovah nor the law of their God. I 
will get me unto the great men (the 
rulers) and will speak unto them; for 
they know the way of Jehovah and the 
justice of their God: but these with 
one accord have broken the yoke, and 
burst the bonds. The children 
have forsaken me and sworn by them 
that are no gods: when I have fed 
them to the full, they committed adul- 
tery, and assembled themselves by 
‘troops in the harlots’ houses. They 
were as fed horses roaming at large: 
every one neighed after his neighbor’s 
wife.” (Jeremiah, 5:1-8.) 

Notwithstanding this moral degrada- 
tion, Josiah and the men who rallied 
around him began the work of purifi- 
cation, breaking down the altars of 
the various gods, burning up the wood- 
work, breaking to pieces the stone and 
metal work, grinding them to powder 
or dust, and seattering them upon the 
graves of their worshipers. Not only 
that, but he slew the priests that sac- 
rificed at these altars and dug up the 
graves of the priests that had served 
at these altars in the degenerate days 
of his father and grandfather, and 
burned their bones upon the altars. He 
did not stop at Judah and Jerusalem. 
There were in the ten tribes settle- 
ments of the ancient people among the 
heathen population, who were now well 
disposed toward Judah, and in these 
cities the same method of cleansing 
was carried on. (Verse seven.) 

It comes to us with something of a 
shock when we read that the orders 
of the young king to profane the graves 
of the dead were executed. But if Jo- 
siah desecrated the graves of the dead, 
for which the prophet Amos had de- 
nounced the king of Moab because he 
burned the bones of the king of Edom 
into lime (Amos, 2:1), let us remem- 
ber that he lived in a rude age, that he 
was yet a young man whose years of 
experience had not taught him a 
broader charity. He perhaps felt that 
nothing but the most extreme mea- 
sures, such as polluting the heathen 
altars, could render the revival per- 
manent. As the persecutors of Ma- 
nasseh had aided the revival under 
Josiah, so the persecutors of Josiah 
aided the restoration of heathenism 
after his death. 

Having spent six years in purifying 
the land from the outward manifesta- 
tion of idolatry, the king began his 
constructive work, that of repairing 
the temple and reinstating the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, without which the re- 
form had not the slightest chance of 
permanency. While this work of puri- 
fication was going on, a collection had 
been taken up by the Levites thruout 
the land from the true worshipers 
among the remnants of the ten tribes. 
The supervision of this work was giv- 
en to the three officers of the crown 
above mentfoned. Hilkiah, the priest, 
seems to have determined the repairs 
which these men were to make. The 
Levites and the prophets attended to 
the work of overseeing the laborers 
and instructing the choir in order that 
the ancient worship should be restored 
a8 in the days of David and Solomon. 

It is somewhat surprising that no 





mention of this political reform of Jo- 
stah fs made by either Zephaniah or 
Jeremiah.. Jeremiah had during all 
these years, preached in Jerusalem, 
and if we will take time to read the 
different addresses which he made 
during this period, we will find that 
they are all aimed at the superficiality 
and formalism of the worship as it was 
carried on even in those days of re- 
form in Jerusalem. Space does not 
permit quotations, but we can not re- 
frain from giving Zephaniah’s estimate 
of the Jewish people.at this time: 
“Woe to her that is rebéllious and pol- 
luted, to the oppressing city. She 
obeyed not the voice; she received not 
correction; she trusted not in Jehovah; 
she drew not near to her God. Her 
princes within her are roaring lions; 
her judges are evening wolves; they 
leave nothing till the morrow. Her 
prophets are light -and treacherous 
persons; her priests ‘have profaned the 
sanctuary; they have done violence to 


_the law. Jehovah in the midst of her 


is righteous; he will not do iniquity; 
every morning doth he bring his jus- 
tice to light, he faileth not; but the 
unjust knoweth no shame.” (Zepha- 
niah, 3:1-5.) It was not until the dis- 
covery in cleansing‘ the temple of the 
book of the law that the reformation 
took any deep hold on the ears and 
consciences of the people. This wili 
be the sttbject of the next lesson. 
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Pure extracted honey. Bet- 
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LLOWAY’S TRACTOR 


“Pulls Anything, Anywhere, 
Anytime.’’ That’s what users say! 


A four wheeler delivering 12 full horse power on the draw-bar (with 
& surplus of 4 2 by actual dyamometer test) and 20h. p. on the 
belt (with a us). Four cylinder, valve in the head, water cooled, 
stroke, m ors gasoline motor, transmission a unit with motor. 
















The G E Farmobile gets its name because of thesmall amount 
of power lost between engine and draw-bar. We have exclusive right on this 
patented . By actual test its sustained efficiency at the draw- 
bar is 86.7%. That's why it “pulls an , anywhere, any time.” Will 
do any ble engine jvub, sa » corn . shredding, 

2: lo grinding, pumping for tion, etc. 

bottoms 8 to 9 in. clover and timothy sod. For building roads, 


in. in ¢ 
it cannot be excelled. Double chain drive, gears run in oil tight case 
58 in. high; 15 Hyatt roller the Gallo- 
Extra heavy duty motor, Schebler carburetor, Eiseman magneto, 
never races; bull wheel sprockets and chain, covered; only two levers to 
operates tractor and plow with ease. ps Se saees ¢ one and two- 
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If you want to see 


WEIGHT ONLY 5000 LBS. JF you want to see 
ie most eliicien 
LOW PRICE A BIG SURPRISE pthe most efficient. 12-20 


market today, get on the train and come to Waterloo or send for our literature 
telling all about this new, wonderful Galloway Efficiency Tractor with its 
patented transmission—the secret of its wonderful efficiency. Address 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 225 , Waterloo, lowa 
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All Steel Corrugated Grain Bins 


Galvanized 
Fire Cannot 
Lightning decay 
and or 
Rust deteriorate 


Proof 


Life 


Full Description and Prices on Application 


Lasting 
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Note—Owing to limited supply due to scarcity of material, this ad 
will not appear again, so ACT Now 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


Drawer H 


East Chicago, Ind. 























300 PLANS 









Buy your home at wholesale prices. Over 

100,000 satisfied customers have proved our qualities, plan 

service, prompt delivery. All costs Guaranteed! Ready-cut 

Homes or not Ready-cut. Prices given both ways. Local “Gm 

references everywhere. Get our big plan book. 200 perfect : 

past Color schemes, floor plans, ideas and exact prices. Full of 
ome convenience ideas, Book free. Use coupon, 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
by Back 


& Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mo 


6427 Gordon Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


In Business Over Half a Century! 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS } 











Hog Ration 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“Please give me a good ration for 
pigs which have been recently weaned, 
with feeds at the following prices: 
Corn, $1.50 per bushel; oil meal, $2.80 
per cwt.; middlings, $2.80 per cwt.; 
and tankage, $3.75 per cwt.” 

In the first place, our correspondent 
must decide as to whether he wishes to 
push these hogs along as rapidly as 
possible, or to carry them along slowly. 
Most of our readers are carrying their 
hogs along slowly, trying to save as 
much high-priced grain as possible, in 
the hope that they may make their 
gains chiefly on lower-priced corn next 
fall and winter. From the standpoint 
of the country as a whole, this policy 
is probably the better of the two, but 
we are inclined to think that there are 
a number of farmers who are espe- 
cially good at hog feeding, who will do 
well to push their newly-weaned pigs 
along as rapidly as possible on high- 
priced grain feeds this summer, finish- 
ing them on new corn in the fall, and 
marketing rather early, before the 
price has reached bottom as the result 
of the heavier winter marketing. 

If our correspondent intends to car- 
ry his pigs along slowly, we suggest 
that he feed them, for each one hun- 
dred pounds of iive weight, about three 
pounds daily of a mixture of five parts 
of corn, three parts of middlings, two 
parts of oil meal, and one part of tank- 
age. If he intends to push these pigs 
along as rapidly as possible, we sug- 
gest giving them all the corn they 
want out of one trough, all the oil meal 
they want out of another, all the mid- 
dlings they want out of another, and 
all the tankage they want out of an- 
other. Allowed to balance their own 
ration out of these feeds, newly- 
weaned pigs on pasture should make 
splendid gains. Of course, they should 
also be allowed free access to water, 
salt, charcoal and lime. 





Work Horse Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What would you suggest as the 
cheapest as well as the best balanced 
ration for work horses with corn at 
$1.75 a bushel, shorts at $2.10 per 
hundred, bran at $1.55 per hundred 
and oats at 82 cents per bushel? The 
farmer who has his grain to buy this 
season certainly has a great prob- 
lem.” 

Shorts or bran are certainly the 
cheapest feeds on this list in pro- 
portion to their nutriment. Oats come 
next and corn last. Weesuggest that 
our correspondent feed enough of a 
mixture of about four parts bran, three 
parts shorts, and two parts oats to 
keep his horses in fairly good flesh. 
If he finds on experiment that the 
proportion ,of either shorts or bran 
is a little high we suggest reducing 
and increasing the oats proportion- 
ately. Oats, however, at 82 cents per 
bushel or $2.60 per hundred is alto- 
gether too high to feed in very large 
amounts when bran may be had as 
cheaply as $1.50 per hundred. 
would feed as much bran as possible 
and yet keep the horses in the best 
of condition. 





Oklahoma Hog Ration 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 


“We have 175 head of shotes, weigh- 
ing from 50 to 140 pounds, which we 
wish to feed in the most economical 
way, with corn at $3.40 per cwt., wheat 
at $2 per bushel, barley at $2.50 per 
cwt., shorts at $2.40 per cwt., and 
tankage at $4.25 per cwt. These hogs 
are now running on alfalfa, but the 
dry weather is making the pastures 
rather short.” 

With feeds at these prices, we would 
depend chiefly on barley, shorts and 
tankage. Corn at $3.40 per cwt. is 
certainly a most expensive feed, 
when other feeds are at the prices 
mentioned. It might be worth while 
to put the langer of these shotes on 
self-feeders of barley, shorts and tank- 
age, pushing them along as rapidly as 
possible for the September or early 





re | hard to get, that I am wondering ifl 
e 





| tions, it will be good economy to d@& 











October market. The smaller sho 
we would be inclined to carry alo 
on a light ration of two or threg 
pounds of barley, a pound of shortg” 
and a quarter to a third of a pound of 
tankage daily. 














Ration for Spring Pigs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“What would you suggest as a ration 
for our spring pigs running on alk 
falfa pasture? We have to buy al} 
our grain with corn at $1.75 per bush. 
el, shorts at $2.10 per hundred, bran 
at $1.55 per hundred and oats at 8 
cents per bushel. At present we are 
feeding 45 pounds chop, 30 poundg’ 
shorts, 15 pounds bran, and 10 poundg 
tankage at the rate of two pounds per } 
hundred pounds live weight. To self” 
feed these hogs takes something be © 
sides nerve, in other words dollars,” 


Our correspondent is feeding these 
hogs a very good ration, but we rather 
doubt the advisability of using any 
corn in the ration when it is as high 
as $1.75 per bushel. If the shorts are” 
of a fairly good quality we would de 
pend as largely as possible on shorts 
with just a little tankage and very; 
little if any bran. If our correspon-. 
dent intended to push these pigs along’ 
as rapidly as possible for the October 
market, we would advise feeding corn, 
giving them all the corn they want” 
out of one self feeder, all the tank” 
age they want out of another, 2nd all 
the shorts they want out of another, 
But if the idea is to carry the pigs 
along slowly and finish on new corn 
our correspondent’s scheme 21 feed- 
ing only two pounds per 100 pounds 
of live weight is probably just about 
right. It certainly is very d'fficult 
at present to know just how much 
high priced feed a man is justified in 
giving to his spring pigs on pasture 
































Fattening Steer Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What will be the cheapest ration 
for fattening cattle, with corn at $1.7 
per bushel, oats at 50 cents per bushel, 
and cottonseed meal at $45 per ton? 
The pastures are drying up.” 

With corn, oats and cottonseed meal 
at the prices quoted, we certainly 
would feed little if any corn. No one 
has had so very much practical ex- 
perience with a ration of oats and cot- 
tonseed meal, but there is every indl-: 
cation that such a ration should bring 
excellent results, altho the gains 
might not be quite so rapid as with 
corn. We would suggest using three 
or four pounds of cottonseed meal per 
steer daily, together with as much 
oats as our correspondent thinks ne& 
essary to bring on the gains he de 
sires. 


Shorts and Oil Meal for Fatten- 
ing Hogs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Corn is so scarce and high and 











can not fatten my old sows and 
pigs for market on shorts and oil meal 
and good pasture. Would you feed 
the shorts and oil meal as a slop, oF 
dry?” 

We rather suspect that in many see 


pend very largely on such feeds a8 
shorts and oil meal, rather than corm. 
Shorts is an excellent hog feed, our 
chief objection being that it is 
variable in quality, and that so much 
of the shorts now on the market i 
largely finely ground bran, and really 
not adapted for hog feed. 7 

We suggest that our correspondent 
give these hogs all the shorts they will 
eat out of one trough or self-feeder 
and all the oil meal they want out of 
another. We would give these feeds 
dry unless it proves to be more com- 
venient and less wasteful to feed them 
in a slop. Hogs are not so very fond 
of oil meal in large quantities, and w@ 
rather suspect that our correspondent — 
will find that his hogs will consum@ 
eight or ten pounds of shorts to oné 
pound of oil meal, especially if th® 
pasture is of good quality. 
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It’s Natural for a 
Hog to Wallow 


Here’s a good thing todo: Provide 
a wallow close to the feeding 

unds to which add Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. As the hogs pass 
back and forth from the wallow to 
the feed trough, the DIP will kill 
the lice and cleanse the skin, while 
the DRIP will destroy the disease 
germs and the worms that pollute 
the ground. That will mean a clean, 
healthy skin, freedom from lice, a 
safeguard against disease and 
larger, better porkers. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


'IDR.HESS DIP 
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you less because 


its price isno higher and its cost in ser- 
vice is much dower. Records prove this. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


and laborthan any other. Tremendously 
étrong construction; frame solid oak and 
steel, mortiead, bolted, braced: impossible 
to pulloutofline. Blower independentof 
cutter; allows speed adjustment for mini- 
mum use of power for any height silo. 


Feed table frictionless,runs on chilled fron 
rollers;knives spiraled,giving clean shear- 
ing cut with least use of power. (10 lengtha 
of cut—5/16 to 2/4 inches.) Easiest to 
handle and safest—feed rolls and table 
Controlled by one lever; automatic safety 

device; low down, cut-under frame. 


Two books 





One on silo building 
and silage crops etc; 
the other a catalogof 
Appleton Silo Fillers; 
showing four sizes for 
4h. p. engines oe up. 





B Jones SILO 372° 
PREIGHT PREPAID. Stron | 
safer, better than Silos costi ree 


times our price, 25, 60, 76 and 95 ton 
sizes at the lowest prices ever made on 
reliable silos, Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations an- 
mecessary, es perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. ane, quichiy erected 
Strongly senoorred by Kansas ‘Cit of 
users, from, Kansas 
Pine ted literature 





HELPER ibd 


mawe CEMENT WORK Easy 
—— { Just the machine for 
{\ putting in sidewalks, 


curb, foundations, barn 
floors, ete. Built 
strong, mixes perfect- 
ly, and lasts years, 
Run by hand or power, 
Sold. on trial. 
for free literature 
prices. 


’ 308 © te Ave. 
SUPERIOR MFG, CO,, *8¥atcrico,sowa 
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| ately by measuring the 


| granular form. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
di 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Cream Hard to Churn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Can you tell me what is the cause 
of my cream being hard to churn? It 
just becomes thick, and won’t fall in 
crumbs. I can’t yet butter unless I 
let it stand and run the buttermilk off. 
I didn’t have any trouble until hot 
weather came.” 

A number of unfavorable conditions 
will create difficulty in churning of 
cream. From our correspondent’s de- 
scription, we can not tell just what is 
causing the trouble. Possibly the 
cream is too rich, altho a heavy cream 
usually churns more quickly than a 
thin cream. 

We suggest that the cream screw in 
the separator be set so that it skims 
a cream testing about 30 per cent. [f 
there is no Babeock tester handy, the 
richness may be judged quite accur- 
cream before 
churning, and then weighing the but- 
ter. If the cream churns out three 
pounds of butter for each gallon of 
cream used, the richness will not be 
far from right. As soon as it is sepa- 
rated, cool it down thoroly, and do 
not mix it with cream being saved for 
a churning until both are about the 
same temperature. Then mix it thor- 
oly, and keep it well mixed while it is 
| being ripened. Properly ripened cream 
churns readily if it is the right tem- 
perature, and is neither too thin nor 
too rich. During the summer, it will 
ripen sufficiently in two or three days. 
If it is kept longer than this, it-is apt 
to make poor butter. 

When it is ripe, churn it at a tem- 
perature of 58 or 60 degrees. The ex- 
act temperature can not be given, as 
it depends on the season, the cows, 
and other conditions peculiar to each 
dairy. It should be churned at a tem- 
perature which will bring the butter 


in about thirty to forty-five minutes, | 


and the butter should “come” in a 
The churning process 
should be kept up until these granules 
are about as lange as small kernels of 
corn. 

When cream is too cold, it often be- 
comes so thick that it will not fall in 
the churn. Then the thing to do is to 
add some cool water to dilute it. Hot 


| water should never be added, but if the 


cream is too cold—which is improbable 
in hot weather—let it stand a while. 
The addition of cool water usually 
thins the cream enough so that it will 
fall as the churn revolves. Sometimes 
a small quantity of dry. ; salt put into 
the cream will help the butter “gath- 
er.” Difficult churnings most often 
come during the fall and winter, when 
the cows are well advanced in their 
lactation periods. Fat globules in such 
cream are small and hard, and they do 
not unite readily which makes hard 


; churning. If our correspondent ripens 


her cream as we have susgested, 
makes sure it is about the right thick- 
ness, and then churns it at a tempera- 
ture not warmer than 60 degrees, we 
believe she will have no occasion to 
find fault with difficult churnings. 





Prevention of Calf Scours 


The most common trouble in rais- 
| ing calves by hand on skim-milk is 
scours. There are two entirely dis- 
tinct troubles, both of which have the 
symptoms of scours. One is from na- 


| vel infection at time of birth, and the | 
If a calf | 


other is from indigestion. 
becomes sick within a few days after 
birth, and dies within a day or two, 
the case is probably navel infection. 
This trouble is often called white 
scours, because the passages from the 
animals are generally white. 


Indigestion is the cause of common | 


scours. This generally occurs when 


the calf is from two weeks to a month | 


old. Prevention is the best remedy. 
The common causes of indigestion are 
over-feeding, feeding milk that is cold 
or sour, feeding sweet milk one meal 


and sour the next, dirty pails, troughs | 


or stalls. 


Each ealf should be watched care- | 


fully. At the first sign of foul-smell- | 
ing dung, its cause should be deter- | 
mined, as this is one of the first indi-! 











cations of indigestion. The amount of 
milk fed should be cut to one-half thee 
usual quantity, and a dose of ont ounce 
of castor oil in milk, followed by the 
formalin treatment, is advisable. The 
formalin treatment consists in giving 
one tablespoonful of formalin solution, 
made by adding one-half ounce of for- 
malin to 15% ounces of water, in each 
pint of milk fed. The amount of milk 
fed may gradually be brought back to 
normal after a day or two. 

Many feeders have obtained good re- 
sults from the use of blood meal as a 
means of correcting a condition of 
scours. Where the case is mild, a tea- 


spoonful of the dried blood is added | 


to the milk at each meal. 

Preventive measures against scours, 
recommended by L. W. Wing, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, are: 
Care against overfeeding, regularity of 


feeding, condition of the milk at feed- | 


ing time, and cleanliness of the pails, 
pesn and stalls. In other words, keep 
thé conditions right at all times. 





Cow Test Association News 


During the month of May, accord- 
ing to the report of J. C. Cort, agent 
in dairying, thirty Iowa cow testing 
associations were in operation. There 
were 7,221 cows tested, 114 of which 
were sold. Sixty were under official 


test, while seventeen were bought in | 


different associations. Nine pure-bred 
sires replaced grade bulls. Of the 
cows tested, 34 made records of 60 
pounds of fat in the month; 91 made 
records of 50 pounds of fat, and 368 
made records of 40 pounds of fat. As 
the association work gets older, the 
records of production increase, and 
more pure-bred cows and sires replace 
grade stock. The ¢@hief goal, however, 
is more milk or more fat per cow for 
feed consumed, whether the animal be 
pure-bred or grade. 

Mr. Cort figures Iowa should have 
1,500 associations where it now has 
but thirty. He quotes a statement of 
Malcolm H. Gardner, superintendent 
of Holstein advanced registry work, as 
follows: 

“No men are more usefully employed 
in the conservation of the country’s 
resources than those in charge of the 
conduct of tests for advanced regis- 
trations. The ‘cow testing association 
paves the way and increases the de- 
mand for better breeding stock. In 
these times, and with feed so high, ev- 
ery cow should be required to show 
that she has the right to live, With 
beef at hitherto unheard-of prices, the 
time is ripe for the waster to go to 
the block—but hold on to the good 
cow. The country needs more cows, 
many more cows; but it needs better 
cows. It needs to determine the prof- 
itable cows, and give them a chance. 
It needs to mate them with good pure- 
bred bulls and raise the heifer calves. 

“Had we fifty cow testing associa- 
tions in action last year where we had 
one, millions of dollars could ‘have 
been saved to our farmers this year, 
that will be wasted in the feeding of 
unprofitable cows. 





Milk Won’t Clabber 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“For the last two weeks, my milk 
won’t clabber. Kindly tell me the 
cause, and how 1 may remedy it.” 

‘We assume that our correspondent 
wants to sour this milk to the clabber 
stage, for making cottage cheese or a 
similar product. During warm and hot 
weather, milk 


who are selling whole sweet milk. For 
cottage cheese, milk should be curdled 
at a temperature of 70 or 75 degrees. 
The addition of a small quantity of 
sharp buttermilk or other milk which 
has soured, will hasten the curdling 
process. 


either buttermilk or sour milk to her 
milk, and then keep it in a warm place 
that it will clabber or curdle to the 
desired stage. 











usually clabbers very | 
readily, too readily, in fact, for those | 


The best cottage cheese can | 
not be made from too sour a curd. We |} 
believe if our correspondent will add | 


Catalogs 
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GET = 
DE LAVAL) 


NOW 


wa you are selling 
cream or making butter, 
if you have no separator, or are 
using an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine, you are wasting 
cream, time and labor every day 
you delay the purchase of a 
De Laval. 

You can't afford to wait another 
week. It means too much loss with 
butter at its present high price, 
the importance of saving time and 
labor. Let the De Laval start saving 


cream for you right now, and it will 
soon pay for itself. 


and 


See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
What the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 
NEW YORK 


TCT 


The Cow Knows~but SHE can’t talk. Ask the Dealer. 


NO MORE FLIES 


Banish the fly evil 
from your cattle and 
horse stables, Let the 
animals live and work 
in comfort. Remove 
their greatest summer 
dread. Use 


SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


Spray your animals with this fly preventive 
twice a day during the fly season and they 
will not be bothered with flies. They will 
work and milk better because their energy 
will not be wasted on the pesky flies. 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is a perfectly harm- 
less liquid which absolutely keeps the flies 
away. It will not gum the hair nor harm 
the hide. Has been used by thousands of 
farmers and dairymen for 17 years. 

Ask your dealer for a gallon can. Also ask for circular de- 
scribing other farm uses for $O-BOS-SO KILFLY. We will 


send you a copy of a letter which one nationally known dairy 
breeder seat us. 


The H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S. A. 





Won-Shrinkable — Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Werm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 

Thelatest improved silo. A woodstave 

a choice of lumber Entire silo creo- 

Special tfor outside. Acid- 

Proof Lining for coating inside after 

erection. The finest door and 

frame on the market. 

Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 

—best manufactured. 

Write Dept. g4 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 16656 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


JOR SALE—Milking Machine—Two cow 
= Automatic vacuum and natural air press- 

In first class condition. Address G. ¥. 

DAUC ‘GHERTY, 33 8. Stone Ave., L aGrange, lil. 





Live stock men! Let us prin- 
your sale catalogs and stationt 
ery. Wecan give you fine work. Write 

The White Printing Co.. Hebron. Neb. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Boys Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; sbout the soil 
and bow it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the borees, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel] ue something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Pure-Breds 




















I know that by nature some of you 
boys are designed to be breeders of | 


pure-bred live stock, and I am going 
to suggest that you make an effort to 
secure a pure-bred animal, together 
with the registration papers. When 
you deal with pure-breds, you are deal- 
ing with the aristocrats of the animal 
world. We can look up their ancestry 
in the herd books for many years, and 
in some cases for more generations 
than of many kings. Pure-bred an- 


imals often look no better in any way 
than grade animals, but they are worth 
while because they breed more true 
to type. 1 have seen very fine grade 
milk cows which had rather poor milk- 
ing heifer calves. A pure-bred milk 
cow, however, almost invariably has 
at least fairly good milking heifer 
calves. 

There are two parts to breeding ani- 
mals—that part which you can see, 
and which dies when the animal dies, 
and that part which goes on to suc- 
ceeding generations. That part which 
we can see is worth while because it 
tells something about that part which 
passes on to the next generation. 

Animals can pass on to the next gen- 
eration only that which they have re- 
ceived from preceding generations. 
Most of the ancestors of pure-bred an- 
imais have been at least fairly good 
for many generations back. Part of 
the ancestors of grade animals may 
be excellent, but almost invariably 
some of the ancestors have been very 
poor. It is because of these very poor 
ancestors that grade animals so often 
fail to have offspring as good as. them- 
selves unless they are bred to pure- 
bred animals. 

There are at least a hundred breeds 
of pure-bred animals, and any boy who 
is thinking of going into the stock 
business when he grows up, should be 
familiar with the history of most of 
these breeds. Anyone who has a pure- 
bred Short-horn calf should by all 
means study the history of Short-horn 
cattle until he knows where they orig- 
inated, and who were the famous early 
breeders. He should know that there 
are several types of Short-horn cattle, 
and that there is a dairy type, which 
originally was bred quite largely by 
a man named Bates, and that there is 
a Scotch type descending quite largely 
from cattle bred by a man named 
Cruickshank; and so it is with all the 
breeds. There are a great many 
things which you should know 
about the breed in which you finally 
come to have a real interest. I have 
known men to spend a lifetime study- 
ing pedigrees of a single breed, and 
yet who felt they had much to learn. 
It is necessary to study pedigrees so 
as to know just what blood lines to 
combine, and what ones not to mix. 

The breeding of pure-breds is one of 
the highest arts there is in this world. 
It takes far more time and attention 
than ordinary farming, and it ordi- 
narily does not bring in any greater 
amount of financial return unless a 
man is prepared to spend considerable 
money in advertising. Nevertheless, 
the real lovers of live stock get a sat- 
isfaction out of breeding pure-breds 
which is worth all the trouble. Those 
of you who are really interested in 
pure-breds of any sort should order, 
thru this office, Plumb’s book on the 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals.” 
It may be secured for $2.25. 





Alkali 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have understood that the sowing 
of millet at the time the corn is laid 
by will kill alkali in the soil. Is this 
true? What is the best method of 
killing alkali?” 

In getting the best of alkali, the 
first thing to do is to be sure that 
there is perfect drainage. If the drain- 
age is already good, or if it is imprac- 























































































































































































































MAN is so busy these times that when he does get by 
a couple of days: hunting or an afternoon at the 
traps, he is looking for action. 


For Better Shooting— 


He wants to be sure about his gun—and that is one 
great reason why everybody speaks so highly of the 
Remington UMC Pump Gun and Autoloading Shotgun. 


And in shells, you will get Remington UMC results only 
from Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro 
/ Club,” the steel lined “speed shells” —and in black 
powder, the old established “New Club.” 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


‘THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





tical to do anything in the way of 
drainage, we next suggest either a 
heavy application of manure or the 
plowing under of straw ora green ma- 
nure crop. We have no doubt that 
millet, rye, or any other rank-growing 
crop seeded in corn at the last culti- 
vation, wil! do something toward kill- 
ing the alkali when the crop is plowed 
under. 





An Intensive Small Farm 
(Continued from third page) 



















pure-bred bull, owned by an associa- 
tion of which Mr. Jacobson is a mem- 
ber and the secretary. The report of 
a cow testing association of which he 
also is a member, singled out his best 
cows, one of which yielded 326 pounds 
of fat in a year, and from which he is 
raising two heifers to replace two poor 
cows as soon as the heifers freshen. 
Mr. Jacobson does not specialize on 
any one particular phase of farming, 
but makes each branch help to sup- 
port the other. Efficient methods 
have brought more than average prof- 
its over a term of years, and the prof- 
its have been re-invested in making 
further improvements. Necessities, 
such as machinery and equipment for | 
doing his work well-and rapidly, have 
been bought ahead of the. automobile | 
and apparatus that he could get along 
without. The manure shed, barn, hog 
house and accessories, he figured, 
would help to pay for certain luxuries 
and conveniences, while the latter 
would not help to provide the former. 
In other words, the system calls for 
business first and pleasure second. It 
has paid big dividends from a com- 
mercial standpoint, and also from a 
sense-of-satisfaction point of view. 








Self 

Steady Power for . ? tof ae | Starter 
Farm Lighting | |Sthrabe|Batyeries|||!) 

The Cushman is one engine that runs See 

steadily enough for electric light plants. 

Throttle or means very steady 


speed. Same 4 H.P. engine may also be OKs | @’, J 
used for all other farm work, as it is so ee JOE mT | Wy ish 
light — 190 Hy a % 28 



































—it may easily be 
moved from job to job. Belt from fly- 
wheel drives generator—friction clutch iy — 
pulley on other sideof engine may be used \ f 4 


for another belt to drive line shaft or do : : a { 
other work at same time engine is running ' eo fy) 

tocharge your batteries. Better haveone ABS f 

good all-purposeCushman to doall yourwork 4 ll 

than 2 or 3one-job engines. = SllLlLSpBSSaELSSSESS| == 


ry + 4 : a s . = ' 
Cushman Engines and Electric Lighting Plants ys coven ae 
after competitive tests, for use at the Army Posts—66 outfits being put- 
chased todate, The Government officials pay no attention toclaims; they test everything before pur- 
chasing. They want and satisf. . That’s what you get with a Cushman outfit. You haven 
the time nor can you afford the expense of testing all the various outfits. Follow Uncle Sam and be safe. 


Jas. R. French, Marcus, Ja., writes: ‘‘The Cushman Light Plant, with its self-sterting attachment, is without question 
the best plant onthe market. I have used one for ever two yeors and it has never caused me a minute’strouble. A women 


ah em Geol os aman. ¥ _ 
‘ohn A. Grady, alcolm, Neb., writes: ‘‘I installed a Cushman Lighting Plant in my home last October. The 
4H. P. Cushman Engine runs the generator, the churn, the cream umps water into a pressure 

















se 





the « Separator and 
at 40 Ibs, sure, ali stthe seme time. The lighting plant furnishes light for a TS-rcom house, large . 
vacuum er, electric iron and motor for washing machine.’’ Write fer Cireulars. 








Cushman Motor Works, - 352 N.2istst, @=. Lincoln, Neb. 














BALE HAY THE 
ADMIRAL WAY 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


Get your hay to market, neatly baled, while the prices are high. Then 
reap big profits baling your neighbors’ hay. 
Admiral Power Press. 
looking baling. 


3 I Develop a steady business with the 
Farmers specify the Admiral for neater, faster and better 
Runs smoothly; free fram needless parts, Low fuel costs. 


SAVES the EXPENSE of EXTRA MAN on the FEED TABLE FREE—Big Book 
Thoroughly tested engine insures dependable service for all conditions Leverage, Does 
of field work, Saws wood, grinds feed, etc. Run by tractor, steam or je 
gasoline engine. William Russell of Meriden, Kas., made $8 to $10 
per day during the baling season. Pays for itself in 
record time. Cash or time payments extended to you. «4 
Write for our new offer today. 

DMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY — 
Box 3 KANSAS CITY. MO. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WY Farm “a 


iw More Acres ry 
lon » WithLess , 
in Labor lll 


Millions of idle fertile acres wait 
for power and men to work them. 


PLOW MAN “30” 
All-Standard Tractors 


cut in half the time required to plow, 
plant and harvest—also furnish ready 
power for all field, belt and road 
work—operate on Kerosene. 

You feed less horses; save trouble 
of tending them. 

Neither. hot weather nor hard 
ground holds you back, 

Do your work in better season—at 
less cost per acre—Plow Man 30 H. P. 
and: Plow wn 20 H.-P, are pioneer 
ALL-Standard tractors—with record 
of success everywhere used. 

Write for “Power Farming Facts” 
and learn why .ALL-Standard con- 
struction insures economy, smooth 
operation and durability. 


Interstate Engine & Tractor Co. | 
Gp 2515 E. Ath St, Waterton, be. oem 





Handle Water by Machinery 


Cut out the hard work and time-loss 
of carrying water by hand. Put a modern 


éathroom in your home. Supply an abun- 
dance of water for cooking, washing, scrub- 
bing and for the dairy. Have perfectly fresh 
“Direct from the Well” water in barn 
end stables for the stock. The 


Gelivers tons of water—hot and cold, hard 
and soft—anywhere you want it. As reliable 
as any other farm machinery. We havea new 
ump that isremarkably simple. See it at the 
STATE FAIRS 
fowa—Des Moines—Aug. 22-31 
Space 72, Machinery Fan 
—Hamli Sept. 3-8 
ay oF Space, Lot 26, Bl 6 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee—Sept - 10-15 
Field Space 65, Sec. B, pM ad Dept. 
Also at Elkhorn (Wis.) Fair—Sept. 17-20 
Write direct for FREE 
32-page, 2 color catalog 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
854 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








test farmin exposition 

pe eld anywherein poet aoe id. 
Exhibits from_ eve 

mare lobe. mil lion ‘dollars 

of education and ae 

mont has been planned for you. 


-International 
SOIL-DRODUCTS XPOSITION 


PEORIA DISTRICT FAIR 











n't Have aB 


on Horses’ 2.00 
Price 


















HEAVES == 


A horse with cheaves rea can "t do its full shareof work. 
are the hea vee ‘orth ite full 
Work or in ear Wn ead today for 


FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 per package). Satisfactory re results or money back. 
Helps Fem ing’s Vi leterinary 

woven dletpenen eaves fone other ailments, Write 
the Adviser. It is FREE. 
PLemine BROS., Chemists, 
211 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago, tlt. 
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ve Clover Silage 


From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 820, re- 
cently published, we take the follow- 
ing suggestions concerning sweet clo- 
ver silage: 


“In some sections of the country, 
sweet clover is gaining in favor as a 
silage crop, either alone or in mixtures 
with other plants. The silage made 
from this plant will keep better than 
that made from most legumes, as it 
does not become slimy, as is so often 
the case with red clover or alfalfa sil- 
age. It produces a palatable feed, 
which should contain more protein 
than well-matured corn silage. 


“When sweet clover makes suffi- 
cient growth after grain harvest, or 
when seeded alone, it is not necessary 
to cut it for silage until fall. At this 
time, it may be run into the silo alone 
or in mixture with corn. Excellent 
results have been obtained by placing 
alternate loads of corn and sweet clo- 
ver in the silo. 


“When -the first crop of the second 
season is not needed for pasturage, 
ensiling may prove to be the most eco- 
nomical and profitable way of hand- 
ling it, as it is necessary to cut this 
crop for hay at a time of the year 
when the weather conditions in humid 
regions are very likely to be unfavor- 
able for hay-making. The large per- 
centage of leaves whieh usually are 
lost from shattering when harvesting 
the hay, will be saved when the crop 
is run into the silo. 

“The first crop of the second season 
will produce approximately two-thirds 
as much silage to the acre as corn 
when it is cut at the time it should be 
cut for hay. The second crop may 
then be harvested for’ seed. When 
sweet clover is handled in this man- 
ner, approximately two-thirds of the 
total corn acreage which would be gut 
for silage may be permitted to ma- 
ture, as the first crop of sweet clover 
will replace the corn silage, while the 
seed crop ordinarily will bring as 
much per acre as the corn. In addition 
to this, the roots and stubble will add 
large quantities of vegetable matter 
to the soil. 

“Some farmers do not cut sweet clo- 
ver for silage until it is in full bloom. 
When this is done, ten to twelve tons 
of silage per acre will be obtained, 
but the plants will be killed by the 
mowing. 

“When the green plants are ensiled, 
the crop preferably should be cut with 
a grain binder. This will solve the 
difficulty of cutting a high stubble, 
and will at the same time bind the 
plants so that they may be run thru 
the silage cutter without difficulty. 
Green plants, and especially the first 
crop of the second season, contain too 
much moisture to be run into the silo 
immediately after cutting. In some 
cases, quantities of juice have been 
pressed out of the bottom of the silo, 
and as a result the silage settled con- 
siderably. Analyses of the juice from 
one silo showed that it contained .23 
of one per cent of protein, and two 
per cent of carbohydrates. This loss 
of juice may be overcome by permit- 
ting the bundles to remain in the field 
just as they come from the binder un- 
til the plants are wilted thoroly. Straw 
or corn stover may be placed in the 
bottom of the silo to absorb some of 
the juice. If the plants contain too 
much moisture, it may be a good plan 
to mix some corn stover with the 
sweet clover as it is run into the silo 

“Several silos in Illinois have been 
filled with sweet clover straw. When 
this is done, it is necessary to add suf- 
ficient water to moisten the dry stems. 
These stems become soft in a short 
time, and ensile in good condition. 
When the seed crop is threshed with 
either a grain separator or a clover 
huller, the stems are broken and 
crushed sufficiently to render it un- 
necessary to run them thru a silage 
cutter. Care must be taken when en- 
siling the straw to add sufficient wa- 
ter, if molding is to be avoided. It will 
probably be necessary to add water 
at the blower and also at the top of 
the silo. It is essential to tramp the 
straw thoroly, so as to exclude as 
much air as possible. After the silo is 
filled, it should be covered with a lay- 
er of green plants and thoroly soaked 
with water.” 





Saving the Surpius—An immense sur- 
plus of vegetables has been grown this 
summer, and the problem now is how to 
save it. The United States Department 


| of Agriculture is appealing to the women 











Otorize Yurfarm 





**One or more tractors on every farm will help toward in- 
tensive farming, and will help to solve the labor problem. °* 


—J. Ogden Armour in the Saturday Evening Post. 
The country demands that your farm—everyamm in the land 


—produce a maximum yield. 

This is possible, even in the face of the labor shortage that 
confronts you. The genius of Rollin H. White has made it so— 
made it practical for you to motorize your farm. For he has 
built the one tractor that can be operated prohtably on almost 


every farm. 


That tractor is the Cleveland. It is the first practical small 
unit machine. It is the machine for which you have been waiting. 
The Cleveland crawls on its own tracks, so it will not stick, 


mire or pack the soil. 


Possessing 600 square inches of traction surface, it will 


anywhere—over r 


through sand 


ough and smooth, around hill and over 
and over wet land. And work—one Cleveland 


does more actual work in a day than three three-horse teams 


and three men. 


In proof: a Cleveland will pullitwo fourteen-inch age and 


with them turn up eight to ten acres a day of the finest, 


And with minimum fuel 


furrow you ever saw. 


straightest 
expense. 


The Cleveland is built to stand work—hard work. It is built of best mate- 
i < erbiongg openab Rollin H. White, one of the country’s foremost 


are identical with those used in finest trucks. They 


pocapin os ee a. dean cases. The Cleveland steers by the power 
—— A light touch on its steering wheel sends it in the desired direction. 
12 H. P. at its drawbar and 20 H. P. hae a the 
ample capacity for every power requirement of the farm. 
_— Tractors are in actual use the country over. 


$1185 * 


They are increasing 

ge empabepen lowering its cost. They are offsetting the existing lack of 
They are returning their owners a profit. 

= You ned Cleland And you need it now. Write for full details of 


jormance, Let us show you what a Cleveland can do for 


pe range mente gs usefulness is amazing. 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


F.O.B. 
FACTORY 
The Cleveland Tractor Company 
Dept. AM Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me full information about your 
Cleveland Tractor, 


of the country to can or rm everything 
that can be preserved in this way. Direc- 
tions for canning have already been pub- 
lished quite fully in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If there are any of our readers who would 
like more information on this line, they 
can obtain it by addressing Professcr R. 
K. Bliss, Ames, Iowa. 


fe FS BOVEE FURNACES 


‘? \ PIPELESS 


REGU Lam PIPING 
At MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 


Save 40% on cost and 
on fuei. Buy the best. Get 
our free catalog. Special prices 
and specifications. 22 years 
on the market. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. Sth St., Waterloo, ta. 


Build a Polk System Silo 


on your farm yourself. 14 ft. used maehine complete 
with chute form, $300. Cc. M. LONG, Sedalia, Mo. 

















Name___ 





State 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfail- 
ing supply of 
: clean, pure water. 

, Can be removed 
from place to place 



















4 Drinking 
Pan removable and 
can be eleaned 


our special free trial offer for immediate shipment 


Literature free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG, CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Successful Crops 


You may be certain of big profitable 
% crops if you adopt the most up-to-date 
method of seed grain treatment as re- 
commended by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture— 


fal OR YALE AYO 


This powerful disinfectant destroys 
ain smuts, rust and fungus growth. 
t prevents flax wilt, also scab and 

black-leg diseases of potatoes. It rids 

stables and chicken houses of disease 
germs and flies. Formaldehyde is 
surely a great boon to the farmer. 

Our Formaldehyde at your dealer, 

35 cents in pint bottles will treat 40 























Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
ting Corn Cane and ir Corn. 
° if 
binder. The only self gathering corn harvester on the 
‘arence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla. “Works 6 times 
used.” John F. Haag, Mayfield, Okla, “Your morventer 


bushels of seed. Big illustrated Hand 
100 William Street New York), 
HARVESTER Ss fr"z 
Cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester, Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equa! toa Corn Bind- 
er. Sold i 2 th fod 
ket that is giving uviversal satisfaction.—Dexter L. 
Woodward. Bandy Creek, N. Y. writes: “3 years ago I pur- 
chased your Corn Harvester, Would not take 4 times the 
tter than l expected. Saved $40 in labor this fall,” Roy 
pred Farmersville, Obio: "IL have used a corn shocker. 
corn binder and 2 rowed machines but your machine beats 
re good satisfaction while using filling our Silo.” ° 
Bucenits. Otis, Colo. “Just received a letter from my 
father saying be received the corn binder and he ts cutting 


Book sent on request—free. 
ing for cut- 
n every state. Price only $22 wi der 
ice of the machine if L,could not get another one.” 
them all and takes | ess twine of any machine I have ever 
corn and cape now. Says it works fine and that] can eel! 





Buying Army Horses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
It requires about 200,000 horses for 


each division of an army of 500,000 | 


men, or two horses for each five men. 


Probably in the next few weeks, or | 


| months, the United States government 


| will be 
200,000 horses and mules. The breed- | 


in the market for the first 
ers of America should be intensely in- 
terested in the method by which their 
animals are purchased. 
purchased direct from the breeders or 
by contract. If they are purchased 
direct from the breeder, it wMll mean 
from $40 to $100 more per head to 
him than if they are purchased by 
contract. The army will on the aver- 


| age get a higher grade horse by direct 


lote of them next year.” Write for free catalog showing | 


ture of harvester at work and testimonials. 
_ PROCESS MFG. GO., Salina, Kansas 


MEYER 


ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Operates by horse power or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Chain has 
,0unds breaking strain. 















Large sprockets. 
6000 





Large Ca' 
which save you money, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 269 moORTON, ILL. 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Guaranteed increase BL, Write for fall 
catalog describing the most wonderful 

ever introduced in the U.S., BERR Y'S IMPROVE 
KHARKOV. Original seed imported direct from 
Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder known and 
withstands wy aye ee a raved 
‘Turkey Red, other varieties an am e 
Rye, Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass 





variet 


Seed. Write for catalog, free samples, special low \. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co.,Boxl0t Clarinda, lowa 


LFALFA 





Full information how to alfalfa, how 
to harves care for ft, and how to feed 
this most profitable on together with 

sample of our extra choice seed 130-page 

tliug trated e: talog nd epecial red ink, price 

aie ree if By mention paper. 

1OWA SEED COMPANY 
‘ Des Motnes, 
in 


ALFALFA =. 


We can save you $2.00 per bu. on best hardy non-irrie 
gated seed 99.6% Pure, Government tested. Absolutely guar 
anteod. Northern grown, extremely hardy. No seed better. 
Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy; graw 
seed of all kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page book on grows 
ing Alfalfa, catalog and samples. All sent Free. We can 
@ave you money. Write today. 


A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 404 Clarinda, lowa 


ALFALFA SEED—$8.00 Per Bushel 


Good purity and germination but dark color. Better 
grades for more money. Write for free samples and 
prices. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa, 


ALFALFA SEED 


tion. 


ALFALFA 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
agons, also or wood wheels to fit 
any running , 
. Send for 
t today 
Wheel Co. 
Elem $1. Quiney, ttl. 


WANTED —SECOND-HAND BAGS 


Write for prices or ship your empty feed bags direct 
to the Farmers & Fxxpens Bae Co., Springfield, 11). 








Low 








Recleaned, home grown alfalfa 
seed. Not grown under irriga- 
F. C. CROCKER, Filley, Nebr. 





GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 














J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. | 


purchase. 

To illustrate: Suppose the govern- 
ment is willing to pay $200 per head 
for cavalry mounts. If this contract 
is let to a firm, the contractors will 
sublet to smaller firms, and they, in 
turn, to dealers. Each man or firm 
who handles a horse will demand a 
profit, and if the animal passes thru 
the hands of three or four middlemen, 
the cost of handling him will be al- 
most as much as he will bring to the 
farmer. I should say, in a contract for 
$200 horses, the real buyers would of- 
fer the breeder from $100 to $135 each 
for the horses. The breeder certainly 
never would get over $150 for a $200 
horse. 

Why can not the United States gov- 
ernment deal direct with the American 
farmers? A force of army inspectors 


must, in the last analysis, inspect each 


horse. Why not station these inspec- 
tors at strategic points and let che 
breeders bring their horses to them 
direct? Let the inspectors be clothed 
with authority to pay from $150 to 
$250 for horses that are to average in 
cost $200. 

The army can use some horses that 
are worth less than a stated maximum 
price, and at the same time horses 
worth more could be secured from the 
saving made on the inferior ones. 

It is an impossibility to secure any 
great number of horses worth any cer- 
tain exact amount. The commission 
to purchase should be clothed with 
power to make the discrimination and 
to pay what the horse before them at 
any time is worth. The farmers’ co- 
operative clubs and breeders’ associa- 
tions ought to take this opportunity to 
insist that the United States army 
purchase its horses and mules direct 
from the producers. It will be a means 
of saving money to the United States 
treasury, and at the same time give 
the American horse breeder from 25 
to 50 per cent more for his horses and 


| mules. 


W. S. ANDERSON. 
Kentucky Agricultural College. 





A Four Weeks’ Outing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish that young people might be 
encouraged to save their spending mon- 
ey in order that they might travel and 
see some of the interesting things of 
our country. I have thought that per- 
haps an account of a four weeks’ out- 
ing which we took last summer might 
be of interest. We, too, enjoyed the 
description of the visit of the Wallace 
family to the Pike’s Peak region. 

Many say: I would like to take a 
trip like that, but it costs so much that 
I can't afford it. I am writing this to 
show that the expense is not neces- 
sarily great, and that by careful plan- 
ning, one may see a great many inter- 
esting things in a short time and at 
small expense. 

Our carfare, which covered 2,700 
miles of travel, cost us $30 each. We 
had choice of any direct route, and 
liberal stop-over privileges. This gave 
us an opportunity to visit places we 
were especially interested in, without 
extra expense. The living expenses of 
a trip like this need not exceed a dol- 
lar a day each for room and board, if 
two room together and stop long 
enough to take a room for a full week. 
Be especially careful in selecting your 
rooms, to be sure that they are clean 
and comfortable, and that the water 
supply is safe. In all large cities, the 
Traveler’s Aid at the depot will advise 
you where you can get good, respect- 
able rooms, and ladies can apply at 
the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and receive help in finding rooms. 
Take only what baggage you can han- 
die yourself. Dress comfortably in 





clothing you are not afraid of spoil- 


They can be | 





Fully vovered by Pate 


. ’s 

. en for the Nation 
Will egg epg right on the plow, 
ule’”’ as if it were a t 


work of 20 live mules 


The Crawler Does It 


The broad surface grip of the 
Ay fond vier cannot slip lik a8 — 
tractor wheel and will not yi 

goil or conditions. It 

over plowed earth 

Mud eothe Bates 

ike to 
one a this excess_power 
fuel for the Bates Steel 
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NSILAGE CUTTER 


‘IT THROWS 4 





~y4y 


\ how you can save from $75 to $10. 








f farm 
and takes the place 0: 

see ann al ae 
¢muly and all night, if : 


See It At Fremon 
During the great Tractos Neto 10, the 
tion at_Fremont—Au Ay 
S Mule will wor oo 

pull three plows eight inches 

do other farm jo mayen 
Place your order promptly, ice Bapee 
Steel Mules are 80 popular op 4 
‘will soon be hard to get. 
of yours for fall plowing. 

information. 


Write for 


OIL TRACTOR CO. series 
























E independent of the cutter crew! 
Thomas Gallik, Prompton, Pa., has tried 
this plan with great success. He says: Have 
just finished my second season's cutting with 
Papec Cutter No. 10. I operate it with a5 
H. P. Engine and it makes a dandy outfit.” 
The Papec is guaranteed to fill ANY height 
silo at 600 R. P.M. Operates on 1-5 less horse 
ower than any other blower cutter. Sizes for 
3H. P. engine and up—capacities 2 to 30 tons per 
hour. A Papec insures more and better silage. 
Write today for 1917 catalog—free. It tells 


Papec MachineCo., 25 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y, 
25 Distributing Points. 








ing, and remember that you are not | 


out on dress parade this time. Keep 
in good health by eating plain, whole- 
some food, with plenty of vegetables. 
fruit, bread and butter, and milk if 
you like it. 

Now for our trip: 
for sight-seeing at Chicago, Des 
Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and To- 
peka. At Des Moines, we vi:ited the 
Wallaces’ Farmer plant and saw them 
turning out our paper; we also visited 
the state capitol and the historical 
building. At each point where we 
stopped, we visited the state build- 
ings and the art museums and the li- 
braries. We saw many rare and curi- 
ous things in the various historical 
buildings and museums. At Denver, 
we visited the United States mint, and 
saw how our money is made. At Chi- 
cago we spent half a day at the stock 
yards and in the large packing plants. 
4t both Chicago and Denver, we visit- 
ed the city zoos. 


The travel itself is interesting, the 
changing view of the country all along 
the road, and the social intercourse 
with fellow travelers. One day we 
met a missionary and family from 
Siam, coming home on a furlough; at 
another time an interesting pair of 
little twins; again, a lady evangelist. 
It is not difficult to find very inter- 
esting people on any train, if one cares 
to take a little trouble. 

We greatly enjoyed our visit to the 
mountains. It is a wonder-land to one 
who has always lived in a level coun- 
try. It is great to cross the plains and 
stand at the foot of these towering 
masses of rock, and greater still to 
climb to the top and look down on all 
the surrounding country. We made | 
most of the side trips in the Pike's 
Peak region, walking most of the time. ! 


We stopped over 





One can spend just as much time and 
money here as he has time and money 
to spare. 

This was our second trip to the 
mountain region, and I enjoyed it as 
much as I did the first one, and would 
be glad to go again. One goes back 
home refreshed and strengthened, phy- 
sically, mentally and spiritually. 1! 
suggest that Wallaces’ Farmer folks 
plan trips of this sort to different 
parts of the country in which they 
may be interested. They will find that 
not the least of the pleasure is the 
time spent in planning and figuring 
out routes and places they want to 
visit. 

MRS. E. L. LARRABFE. 

Illinois. 





The Farmer and the War 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your splendid editorials of late have 
contained the sanest, most sensible 
views on the various war questions 
confronting the farmer, that I have 
either heard or seen in print. Please 
keep on with just such timely, pithy 
editorials—they ought to do a lot of 
good. 

As a whole, your paper is certainly 
a valuable aid to the farmer and also 
to his wife. 

MRS. C. D. ROBERTS. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 





Car Cleaning Suspended—The depart- 
ment of agriculture of Illinois has issued 
notice to the various railroad companies 
that the order made in March, 1916, re- 
quiring the cleaning and disinfection of 
all cars used in the shipment of cattle, 
sheep or swine imported into the state 
Illinois, is rescinded after date of July 
12th. This should relieve railroads and 
stockmen of a burden which never ap- 
peared to be very necessary. 
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IOWA. 

F clinton County, (ec) Iowa, July 234.— 
Corn is looking fine, but about two weeks 
Jate in growth. All other grain looking 
fine. Weather ideal for growth. Hay 
cutting is half done; about half a crop. 
Barley and rye are being cut. Have had 
some damage done to crops by storms in 
Jocal spots.—F. E. Clarkson. 

Wapello County, (sw) Iowa, July 27.— 
We are having excellent corn weather 
now. Had a good rain Sunday, and have 
had hot weather since. Threshing has 
commenced here. Oats are yielding be- 
and are 


tween 60 and 70 bushcls per acre, 

of a fine quality. ‘The straw will make 
fine feed. Clover seeded last spring looks 
fine —!van Fuller. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, July 27th.— 
The weather has been extremely warm 
the Jast few days, and reached 1%) in the 
shade it have heard of no heat pros- 
tratio so far. Corn is looking good, and 


ss making a rapid growth. Early oats 
is Nn 


all cu ome late oats left. Grasshoppers 
getting plentiful, and seem to take the 
young clover. Potatoes doing well, and 
tuber pretty gocd size are showing 
up. Svme disease among shotes, Warm 
for oli sows, of which there are a few 
in farmers’ hands. Threshing not yet be- 


gun, altho all small grain seems well 
filled, and a good yield is anticipated. No 


gtocker cattle selling yet, altho all corn- 
fed cattle has been shipped out.—Gustav 
Treimer. 

Tama County, (c) Iowa, July 27th.— 
The weather is warm, with local show- 
ers, but not enough rain, Haying all 
done; hay crop is only about half. Barley 
harvested. Pastures are getting short. 
Small grain is good. Corn is small, and 
tasseli needs rain. Old corn, $2.18; 
oats, 70 cents; new barley, $1; eges, 26 
cents; butter-fat, 36 cents.—John 5S. 
Wetzstein. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 26th.— 
Since my last report, June 6th, we have 
had 1 inches of rain, with some hail, 
and everybody has their corn laid by; 


most of it has a good color. Hay maknig 
and cutting of early oats are the order 
Late oats will not be har- 


of the day. 
vested until August. Prospect good for 


a bumper crop of oats, but hay will be 
short. Hay is $15 per ton now; oats, 60 
cents; corn, $1.80; barley, $1.40;, butter, 
$5 cents: eggs, 27 cents. Everything looks 
good. Pastures pretty good, and cattle 
in good condition. No disease among 
hogs.—!’. A. Martin. 

Sac County, (we) Iowa ,July 27th— 
Very hot and dry; pastures drying up, 


and corn beginning to roll. Early grain 
cut, and late oats ready to cut. Threshing 
will begin in about a week. Potatoes 
not very good, Old grain about all sold. 
Corn, $2.15; oats, 70 cents; hogs, $14.50; 
potatoes, 50 cents per peck. A few farms 
@re changing handg. Farms renting for 
about $10 per acre.—Wm. G .Pfeiffer. 
Hamilton County, (c) Towa, July 27th. 
—Corn continues well with the hot weath- 
er, Most of the wheat harvested, and in 
g00d condition. Oats harvest progressing 
rapidly; indicates a good yield. Stock in 
good shape. Pastures continue good, tho 


some are short.—Lacey Darnell. 
Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 28th.— 
Ideal weather for farm activities. Corn is 


making a rapid growth, and s tasseling 
out. A deficiency in rainfall generally, 
except in a few favored parts. Al? small 
grain is good, and is being harvested. 
Early oat threshing to start in a few 
days. Potatoes in some localities are 
being damaged by lice which work on the 
under side of the leaves. The potatoes 
appear as if ripe, but are not, and the 
tubers are small in size. Haying in full 
6wing on most farms. Apples are pretty 
fair, but falling. Pastures need rain in 


some parts of the county. Home-grown 
cabbages on the market.—E. B. 
gremer County, (ne) Towa, July 27th. 

Hot weather since Sunday has made the 
corn look much better, and it is beginning 
to tassel. Early oats about all cut, and 
late oats will be cut next week. Oats 
crop good, and kernels plump and well 


filled. Haying about done. Garden truck 


doing finely. There will be quite a lot 
Of potatoes. Beans looking fine. With 
this pro pect in view, the H. Cc. of lL. 
Ought to be solved.—J. Diedrich. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Towa, July 27th. 
—Early oats and barley harvest this 
Week; heads are well filled and look like 
f00d crops of both. Haying about fin- 
ished, and put up in good shape, without 
any rain Hot and dry; 90 to 100 for a 
Week. Corn is coming fast; some tassel- 


ing, Marly potatoes drying up, but a fair 


crop of late potatoes, which are in need 
of rain. Pig crop below the average: also 
cattle.—Siomn Tjossem. 

Franklin County, (ne) Iowa, July 28th. 


—Corn has made a splendid growth the 
last two weeks, and is now beginning to 


tassel. We had a good rain July 22d, 
that packed the corn fields somewhat, 
Since which time only a few fields have 


been Stirred. Early oats are all in the 
Shock, and harvest of late oats will begin 
the first of next week. Hay making is 
nearly finished. A fair crop has heen 
Put up, with perhaps less than 25 per 


cent damaged by rain.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


- 





plenty of moisture in the soil yet to keep 
corn and other crops in good maturing 
condition. The present conditions indi- 
eate a bountiful harvest of all farm crops, 
with perhaps hay the smallest. Fruit 1s 
up to the average, but apples on some 
trees are dropping badly.—Wm. Brown. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, uJly 28th.— 
No rain here since June 30th. The new 
elover is dying fast, but corn, which is 
tasseling, does not suffer much yet. All 
harvesting will be done by August Ist. 
Some barley threshed and yielding well— 
30 to 45 bushels, Most potatoes are 
blighted. Hay is very short, but of good 
quality. Pastures are getting dry. The 
pig crop appears slightly below normal.— 
Her'’uf “Hansen. 

Page County, (sw )Iowa, July 27th.— 
In early spring, I reported two pieces 
of fall wheat that survived the winter in 
this neighborhood. One has just been 
threshed—thirteen acres, belonging to a 
widow, who, with one hired man, is 
handling 200 acres of farm land, yielded 
418 bushels, which has been partly sold 
for $2.55 per bushel. Her oats, five 
acres, yielded 75 bushels, and ten acres 
yielded 91 bushels per acre. These are 
the largest yields of oats ever known 
here.. A few pieces of wheat outside of 
the neighborhood will probably yield larg- 
er than here mentioned. Have had ex- 
cellent harvest weather. We need rain 
badly now. With plenty of moisture for 
the next two months, without destructive 
storms, we would have a mammoth corn 
crop. Farmers have done their part well. 
—kE. F| Badger, 

Webster County, (c) Iowa, July 27th.— 
Corn about two weeks behind what it 
usually is. It has been growing fast the 
past week. Weather very warm, and rain 
is needed, Harvesting of oats in prog- 
ress. Clover hay fine, A good many 
have their hay all up. Potatoes are few 
in a hill. Corn is worth $2 a bushel 





All fruit good. Butter, 38 cents; eggs, 3 
cents.—E, Scheern. 
MISSOURI. 
Ray County, (nw) Mo., July 23d.—A 
light rain the 22d; much more rain is 
needed if we get a crop of corn. We 


have corn from six inches high to the tas- 
seling stage. Corn has a good color. 
Some are plowing corn; fields clean of 
trash. Wheat a small crop; thin to extra 
good. Oats an average crop. No fruit; 
a promise of grapes. Potatoes a short 
crop. Hay a short crop; clover froze out; 
part cut, Pastures short, and getting 
brown from the dry weather. Corn, $2; 
butter-fat, 38 cents; eggs, 28 cents to 31 
cents. Few cattle or hogs. Usual num- 


ber of pigs. No disease.—Z. G. Snyder. 
Mercer County, (nc) Mo., July 22d.— 


Oats in shock in fine’shape, and northern 
Misouri will show a record production 
both as to acreage and yield per acre. 
Corn is clean and vigorous, but is three 
weeks late. Meadows are light. All old 
clover was winter killed; new sown is 
fine. I have 70 acres sown April 190, 1917, 
that is blooming. Our wheat was almost 
all plowed up and put to corn, and we 
grow but little rye. Millet acreage is 
small, and hay will be too scarce to jus- 
tify much timothy being saved, so oats 
threshing will be all that will call the 
separators afield. Steers on grass are 
beginning to put on some flesh. Just now 
the army draft is the one all-absorbing 
topic of conversation, while yesterday it 
was, “Will it rain so we can raise a big 
corn crop?’—Joseph Stewart. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 27th.— 
Our corn crop to this date is 100 per cent, 
but will need moisture by August 5th, 
We farmers have done our best; nature 
must furnish the moisture, or we will 
lose out. Corn has begun to tassel, and 
is vét rank and green, Weather hot, 
Oats and wheat all cut and shocked. 
Threshing commenced; and the yield is 
rood, Hay in the stack and mow; but 
the crop is short. Old corn scarce and 
high; it has passed the $2 mark, and is 
still going. Hogs are not worth their 
feed, and are loosing the farmers money. 





ees, 27 cents: cream, 36 cents; butter, 
25 cents... potatoes, $1.50; oil meal, $2.80; 
shorts, $2.60; bran, $2.10.—J. W. Griggs. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 27th. 
—The last day or two, very warm. Oats 
are nearly all in shock. Most of the hay 
will be in stack this week. Corn doing 


finely, but will need rain soon, as it is 
silking and tasseling. Pastures are still 
fair, Stock doing fairly well. Flies are 
bad. Hogs, $14.50; lambs, $13; butter, 
25 cents; eggs, $25 cents. Very few horses 
sold now. Cows, from $65 to $90 per head, 
acording to quality.—S. Meredith. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., July 26th.— 
Two weeks of warm weather, with good 
showers, is putting the corn to the front 
in good shape. The threshing machine 
says that wheat will go from 10 to 20 
bushels per acre. Oats are the best crop 
in seven years, Hay corp about half 
secured, mostly light and weedy. Young 
clover coming on finely. Pastures im- 
proving.—J. C. Preston. 

Cedar County, ( ) Mo., July 27th.— 
Health is good, Weather warm, with 
plenty of rain. Corn fine; best prospect 
in sixteen years. Harvesting all over. 
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Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, July 28th.— [| Timothy and clover very light. Wheat 
Fresh From the ae | This section is experiencing a spell of | and oats good. ‘Threshing in full blast. 
very hot, dry weather, but not long | Wheat making from 15 to 40 bushels to 
enough yet to injure crops. There is | the acre; best crop in years. Oats mak- 


ing 30 to 79 bushels per acre. Pota.o 
crop fine. Gardens good. Tomatoes fine; 
canning will begin soon. Pastures good. 
Stock look fine. Pig crop large. Colt 
crop very light. Fruit crop light, on 
acocunt of late frost; no peaches, Large 
acreage of sorghum cane.—W. J. Abbott. 

Carroll County, (nc) Mo., July 27th.— 
Have a fine wheat crop; will average 25 
bushels «per acre; selling for $2.40 per 
bushel. Fine oats crop, making 40 to 85 
bushels per acre; selling for 60 cents. 
Corn prospect very fine. We are short 
on cattle. Pig crop abovt an average. 
Some land selling at $100 to $140 per acre. 
Our principal crops are corn, wheat, oats 
and grass; some pretty large orchards.— 
W. E. Hudson. 


NEBRASKA. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., July 26th.— 
Rye harvest finished, and oats harvesting 
is general; straw good and heads well 
filled. It is reported the crop of oats will 
be the largest in the history of Nebraska. 
Corn growing very fast, but spots in the 
county need rain for corn and potatoes. 
The last week has been very warm), from 
90 to 100 degrees. Has the appearance of 
rain today, Hay harvest will be general 
in Holt county next week; in fact, many 
tons are now in the stack, Holt county 
will sell thousands of tons, and prices 
will be good. One.ranchman tells me that 
he will bale 600 tons for market; he thinks 


it too high to feed.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Dodge County, fee) Neb., July 27th.— 
For the last three days, we have been 


having temperatures of $4 to 56 degrees. 
Today we have a nice breeze from the 
southeast, which makes it better for field 
work. Tomorrow will about finish small 
grain cutting. The shocking is well kept 
up. Threshing has begun. The crop of 
oats is immense, both as to acreage and 
yield, and the quality is the best. A 
small acreage of spring wheat of good 
quality and good yield, The same may be 
said of the fall wheat crop, or what was 
left of it. Corn has made a wonderfully 
rapid growth in th epast three weeks, 
and is now coming into tassel. It is yet 
in fine shape, but will require rain in or- 
der to maintain its conditon. The com- 
ng two weeks is the most critical time in 
the life of this crop.—David Brown, 
INDIANA. 

Putnam County, (c) Ind, July 27th.— 
Much rain the past few days, with some 
docal storms quite an amount of damage 
to growing corn and oats. <A. great im- 
provement in the condition of growing 
corn the past ten days; better color, and 
the warm and humid days are making 
it grow rapidly. Wheat mostly cut; good 
quality. Large acreage of oats; above 
the average in quality. Pastures fine. 
An abundance of vegetables and small 
fruits.—I. C. 


(Continued on page 1097) 


If We Could Draft 


those who ought to come to Aitkin County, 
what a blessing ft would be, how thankful they 
would be that they were brought to see the advan- 
tages of this county, and to locate on its lands. We 
ot force, we can — urge you to investigate. 
ARNO LD, Land Agent, Rock Island Rallway, 
158 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Mina. 


$182 Per Acre Income in 10 Months 


We have land in this Garden Spot of Southeast 
Missouri that yielded $125 per acre tn cotton and 
within ten months afterwards $56 an acre yield of 
wheat was harvested and the same is now In clover. 
We have this same character of land from $36 per acre 
and up for sale that you can double and treble your 
money on inashort time. For copy of Square Deal 
and particulars write 8. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 


For Rent—300 Acre Grain Farm 


in Chippewa County Minn, (corm belt). Excellent 
farm, 2 miles from town. All fenced and tiled. Share 
rent for3or 5 years. Write YELLOW MEDICINE 
COUNTY BANK, Granite Falls, Minn. 


160 Acres Cut-Over Land 


Northern Minnesota, good soll, level, 4 mile from 
Rainey River. On State Road, telephone line, good 
schools, small house and clearing. Price $2560. No 
trades. Address ~ v. T. W. Howard, Birchdale, 
Minn., or owner, H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va. 


If Looking for a Good Farm 
and home, write or call on us and be convinced that 
we have the best and cheapest landa on the market 
in southern Minnesota. NEW RICHLAND LAND & 
LOAN ¢ CO., New Ric hiand, M Minn. 


640 Acres of Black Loam 
Two hundred acres broken, balance unbroken; fine 

new bulidings, drilled well, beautiful location. Will 

sellon reasonable terms. Inquire of 

GEO. W. MULLEN, Dickey, N. D. 


MINNESOTA FABM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 


HARDWOOD Cuat-over land, silt loam, clay 
subsoil: not sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to towns; good roads; in the heartof the dairy 
country. You deal direet with a ——. No 
agents and no commissions. Easy te e for 
map and booklet5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
CO., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


No. Dakota Farm for Sale 


160 acres in La Moure county; 100 acres in flax. 
Address A. H. BASTIAN, Scales Mound, III. 






































ACRE well improved, tiled farm 
for sale. Pocabontas county. lowa Ad- 
dress owner, B. O, HOWARD, Laurens, Iowa. 



























Getting Your 


SILO:: 


west—made through the National De- 
ense Commission—to conserve feed by 
putting up a silo this season? 
You Are, DON'T WAIT! 
The available supply of silo material 
is Umited. Many manufacturers have 
stopped taking orders for the season. 
Some others, still accepting orders— 
hoping they can get material—will be 
disappointed. Many mills are tied up 
with strikes, others by car shortage 
government contracts. Act to- 








so few bushels of corn would 
buy asilo—never when one so 
meget y — only as a patri- 
‘ ay ot) otic duty but as a profit- 
F4 re maker. 

WE GUARANTEE DE- 

LIVERY. We have just 250 
Champion Silos left. After 

they are gone we cannot 

make pny promises on delivery at 
all. While they last we Guerantee 
delivery—noifsor ands about it—so don’t delay. 
Write for our big attractive proposition on the 
World’s Greatest Silo. The only silo with the 60- 
Year Guaranteed Oil-Filled Staves—Interlocking, 
Windproof Anc moreng. System—New, Modern, 
Rooted-in-the-ground Construction, making it in- 
destructible in every way. 


CHAMPION 


indestructible Silo---Built 
the New Way 

Staves oil filled by pressure—the U. S, 
Government way. Plant them into solid 
eoncrete foundation—the new way—com- 

bined with interlocking anchoring 
system and you have the new 
indestructible silo. Write for 
big coloréd picture showing 
ails, prices, terms, etc, 
' When writing give the siza 
wanted. Address 


WESTERN SILO CO. 


105 1th St.,Des Moines,lowa & 
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135 Acre Farm, $5600, 
Corn Crop 2000 Bushels 


last season and has averaged 300 bushels tomatoes te 
the acre (¢600 worth last year). Only half mile t 
village, high school, milk station, canning factory 
and auco bus line for passengers and freight to city 
of 600,000, Over state road all the way. 75 acres dark 
loam soll tn high state of cultivation, balance valu- 
able woodland and wire fenced pasture. Bearing 
orchard of apples, pears, cherries and peaches, two- 
story house with telephone, fine shade and pleasent 
views, slate roofed barn. Owner having other buat- 
ness makes quick sale price of oo and if — 
— throws in pair horses, cows, hogs, poultry, f. 
Dols, e@tc., ete. For details ae i» a 25, Btrout’s 

Form Catalog, copy mafied free. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 2687, 150 Nassen St., New York. 


DO IT NOW! 


With wheat paying from 640 to 6110 an acre, oata 
$25 to 045 an acre, flax $25 to $60, hay #12 to $20, with 
prospects for corn to pay $20 to $75 per acre this year 
and with better prices promised for next yeer, land 
ia going to advance very fast. You better buy it now. 
One crop will pay for the land. 

We have the best list in southeastern Kansas, and 
a few farms to exchange for clear city property, 
hotels or merchandise. If you have $1,000 to = 
cash we can make terms on the balance. Send for 
leaflets. Address THE ALLEN COUNTY INV EST. 
MENT CO., lola, Kansas. 








Come while you can really see 
this country and note what this 
strong sotl can produce. Send 
for literature. You'll get some idea from that 
Don’t delay, but address 
ARNOLD, Commissioner, D. & I. R. Ry., 
520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mian. 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms. Big yields, 
crop fallures unknown. Over 100 farms from 40 acres 
and up to select from. Best prices and terms obtain- 
able. Prices range from $40 to 8100. Send today for 
free large descriptive booklet, map, etc. PARK 
REGION LAND & LOAN UvU., 107 Lincoin Avenue, 
Fe’ reus | Falls, Minn, 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
W rite for our List. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Located fn the famous blue a and corn belt sec- 
tion. Write for my anne lia 

J. E. TAMILTON, 
“The Honest Land Man, iD 


(60 ACRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE 


Large round barn; 2} miles from town and eheese 
factory, 64 miles south of Kansas City, Mo., on Jeff- 
erson highway. Agents and traders, don't write. 
JOHN SPEER, drian, Me. 


Two Well Improved Farms 














Winterset, Iowa 











near South St. Paul stockyards. Terms. Owner, 
D. A. REED, 400 Beacon BSt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 

Chicago, July 30, 1917.—The establish- 
ment by the Iowa State College of the 
Iowa dairy cattle exchange is everywhere 
regarded as an important step in encour- 
aging dairymen to retain their cows, 
heifers and heifer calves, instead of sell- 
ling them to killers for beef, as some 
have been doing. The plan provides for 
listing cows, heifers and heifer calves of 
the dairy types. 


The official statement of the Federal | 


Farm Loan Board shows that forty-three 
farm loan associations have been char- 
tered, with total loans aggregating $20,- 
699,237, and Texas leading in the volume 
of loans. 

Enormous advances have taken place in 
wheat prices of late, July moving up as 
much as 51 cents a bushel in a single 
week, while flour has acted sympathetic- 
ally and advanced to $13.50 per barrel for 
the best brand of spring wheat flour. The 
exhaustion of old corn stocks in many 
districts has brought about liberal 
vances in that cereal, and cash sales 
have been made of No. 2 white as high 


ad- 





as $2.30 a bushel, while cash lots of No. | 


2 red winter wheat have brought $2.54. 
All the grains are selling far higher than 


a year ago, and still higher than in pre- 
vious years, altho speculation has fallen 
off very much sirfce the fixing of maxi- 
mum prices by the directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade some weeks ago. 
New wheat is coming on the market to 
@ moderate extent, and new oats are of- 
fered in increasing quantities, while, be- 
cause of the dearness of corn, oats are 
being substituted for corn largely by 
stock feeders. Northwestern markets 
have led off in the advance in wheat 
prices, reflecting the less encouraging 
crop reports from North Dakota and Can- 
ada. The minimum price of the best 
wheat offered in primary markets has 
been fixed by the Washington authorities 
at $2 a bushel, old wheat being pretty 
well used up. The grain supervisors of 
Canada have established a maximum 
price of wheat on the basis of $2.40 a 
bushel at Fort William, this applying to 
the old crop, and dating from August Ist. 
The visible wheat supply in the United 
States is down to 9,621,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 44,232,000 bushels a year ago. 

Timothy seed sells at $6 to $7.50 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $12 to $19.65 
per 100 pounds, and flaxeeed at $3.13 to 
$3.18 per bushel. Potatoes bring $1.15 to 
$1.40 a bushel. Fresh eggs are selling at 
30% to 32% cents ver dozen, extras going 


at 37 cents for fillers and 38 cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter sells at 36% 


to 38 cents a pound, with seconds at 35 
to 36 cents, and packing stock at 31 to 
32% cents, while extras to grocers sell 
at 40% cents for tubs and 41% cents for 
prints. 

Cattle prices have shown an extreme- 
ly wide spread quite recently, and while 
higher pricés than ever before in the his- 
tory of the market were paid for the 
small percentage of prime corn-fed cat- 
tle, including -+heavies, handy-weights and 
litle yearlings, the thousands of grass 
cattle crowding the market have experi- 
enced startling breaks in prices at times. 
A short time ago, C. D. Smith, of Edgar 
county, Illinois, sold twenty head of su- 
perior branded Hereford steers, 
averaged 1,202 pounds, for $14.05 per 100 
pounds, thereby breaking all past records 
in the history of the market. They were 
part of sixty head he bought on the 12th 
day of last October, from a _ neighbor 
farmer, at a cost of $59 per head. 
first twenty head were marketed on the 
12th day of June ,at $13.40, and dressed 
out over 61 per cent after a trip to New 


York. The next twenty head were mar- 
keted here recently, and sold to a New 
York buyer at $13.80, dressing 61.37 per 


cent. Mr. Smith fed his cattle lightly at 
first, and let them run on clover up to 
the Ist of November, when they were put 
on full feed, including cut ear corn, sil- 
age, cottonseed meak and all the alfalfa 


hay they wanted. Mr. Smith discovered 
that they would eat very little alfalfa 
hay, and had noticed before that cattle 


which have ensilage and cottonseed meal 
seldom eat much alfalfa hay. Several 
days ago, a well-known firm marketed, in 
a day, fourteen cars of cattle from Ne- 
braska and three cars from Missouri. 
They use 30,000 acres of land, devoting 
about half to pasturage and most of the 
remainder to corn. 
and feed 8,000 cattle and from 
8,000 hogs every year. 

The greatly increased reecipts of cat- 
tle in the Chicago market last week con- 
sisted mainly of a common, grassy kind, 
and while new high records were made 
for the few strictly prime beeves, 
others had an extremely sensational de- 
cline. Sales were made of prime steers, 
weighing from 1,448 to 1,529 pounds, at 
$14.10 and $14.15, the previous high price 
having been $14.05. The bulk of the 
steers sold at $10.75 to $13.50, with choice 
to extra cattle going at $13.50 to $14,135, 


7,000 to 


They have thirty silos | 
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The | 


the | 


while steers grading as good sold at $13 
and over, with a medium to good grade 
selling at $11.50 and over, and ordinary to 
fair killing steers of light weight at $8 
and upward, while scattering sales took 
place all the way down to $7 to $7.75. 
Yearlings with any quality found buyers 
at $12.50 to $14, with sales down to $9.60 
for ordinary offerings. Butcher cattle 
were in demand at sharp declines in 
prices, with cows going at $6.90 to $10.60, 
and heifers at $6.25 to $12.70, while cut- 
ters brought $5.80 to $6.85, canners $5.40 
to $5.75, and bulls $5.75 to $10.50. Calves 
were purchased at $13.25 to $13.50 for 
light vealers, after early sales as high as 
$14.25, while heavy calves sold at $5.50 to 
$11. The stocker and feeder market was 
only fairly animated at further reductions 
in prices, stockers selling at $6 to $8.90, 
and feeders at $8 to $9.50. The greatly 
increased receipts of cattle, especially of 
grassers, caused a break of fully 50 to 75 
cents for the commoner kinds, while the 
$11 to $12 kinds were off 25 to 40 cents, 
firmness being confined to lots selling at 
$13 and over. In some instances, common 
grass steers were $1 lower. 

Hogs have been selling much below the 
highest prices paid this year, while still 
selling at far higher prices than in past 
years, there being an extremely large 
spread in prices between the few prime 
corn-fed consignments and the large rep- 
resentation of inferior grassy lots. When- 
ever prices are up, there is pretty sure to 
be a lively marketing of hogs from all 
directions, and it is interrupted only after 
sharp reductions in values. What is 
much needed most of the time is a reli- 
able eastern shipping demand, and the 
lack of a good outlet of this kind most of 
the time enables the local packers to keep 
the market down. Recently the receipts 
have undergone marked reductions 4s a 
protest made by stockmen against the re- 
ductions in prices, Recent receipts of 
hogs averaged 232 pounds, comparing with 
231 pounds one year ago, 241 pounds two 
years ago, 246 pounds three years ago, 
and 243 pounds four years ago. Recent 
sales were made of common to prime hogs 
at $14.65 to $16, prime heavy lots going 
the highest, while pigs sold at $11 to 
$14.50. A short time ago, the best hogs 
were selling at $15.50. 

Lambs comprise most of the receipts at 
the present time in the sheep division of 
the stock yards, there being a marked 
searcity of sheep and yearlings. Supplies 
of everything in the live mutton and feed- 
ing line are meager in volume when placed 
in comparison with normal times, and, in 
spite of all declines in prices from time 
to time, prices are far higher than in for- 
mer years. Native lambs are showing up 
in fair numbers, and the big packing 
plants are receiving a large share of the 
lambs direct, consigned from Louisville 
and other southern markets. The season 
for marketing Idaho killing and feeding 
lambs is here at last, and a number of 
large shipments have been made to this 
market. The killers were choice in qual- 
ity as a rule, Lambs sold at an extreme 
range of $10 to $15.50 recently, feeders 
going at $14.50 to $15.25. Yearlings 
brought $9.50 to. $13.25, wethers $8.50 to 
$10.75, ewes $5 to $9.25, bucks $6 to $7.50, 
and breeding ewes $9 to $15. Prime Idaho 
lambs sold at the best time of the week 
at $15.75. 

Horses were in quite moderate supply 


last week, and the demand was large 
enough to hold prices generally from 
weakening, with interest centering in 


army horses. There was buying by Brit- 
ish inspectors, and also by the United 
States inspectors, the British wanting ar- 
tillery horses and the United States light 
gunners and riders, with riders taken at 
$150, and light gunners at $175. Army re- 
jects went low, but there was at least 
an outlet for them. Horses sold at $60 
to $100 for inferior to fair grades, with 
farm chunks wanted at $100 to $175, for 
shipment to New England, while drafters 
were quoted at $185 to $265, according to 
quality. Pennsylvania and other eastern 
buyers took a fair class of horses weigh- 
ing from 1,350 to 1,500 pounds, at $160 
to $185. Ww. 


Short-Fed Specials 


B. H. Heide, general superintendent of 
the International Live Stock Exposition, 
asks us to call attention to the fact that 
those who desire to feed cattle for the 
short-fed special class, must make their 
applications for entry between August Ist 
and 15th. Cattle, to be eligible for entry, 
must not have been fed grain or other 
concentrated feeds between May list and 
the time application is made. After the 
application has been made, they may be 
fed according to the judgment of their 
owner. Eighteen cattle may be fitted, but 
only fifteen may be shown as one car- 
load. Cattle must be weighed—twelve 
hours in dry lot off feed and water—on 
the day the application is made, and a 
record must be kept of the weights. They 
must be weighed again under similar 
conditions, at 10 a. m., Saturday, Decem- 
ber ist. Awards will be given on the 
basis of quality and finish, 50 per cent; 
gain, 25 per cent; economy of gain, 25 
per cent. Suitable affidavits will be re- 














DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Corn Gluten Feed. 


the market. 
$13.55, Chicago. 


ed. 


Gluten Feed at once. Begin today. 


THEY WERE FED 
DOUGLAS 
GLUTEM 
FEED 


And as Fine a Bunch of Fat Cattle as Ever Walked 
Over the Scales . 


Note How They Were Fed 


COLFAX, IOWA, July 3, 1917. 
Gentiemen—!I have just sold my big steers which I have been feeding all winteron Douglas 


I could bave picked out two or three carloads of the best ones and topped 
As it was, the three cars I shipped to Chicago sold at $13.25, and the last four cars for 


These cattle were fed two-thirds gluten and one-third molasses feed up until the last six weeks, 
when corn was substituted for the molasses feed. 
tirely satisfactory from the first, and the fact that 1 have purchased 240 tons since last August is 


retty good evidence of what I think of the feed. 1 expect to continue using it and will need more 


n about thirty days, as I have 97 head on pasture which I wish to commence feeding soon. 


The superior feeding value of Douglas Corn Gluten Feed is well establish- 
It is all corn—it is better feed—but almost $20.00 per ton cheaper. It 
ought to be an easy matter for you to make up your mind to use Douglas Corn 


We Are Supplying Feeders Nearly 8,000,000 Pounds Per Month. 


Douglas Corn Gluten Feed bas been en- 


Yours truly, (Signed) J. W. VBACH. 





DOUGLAS COMPANY, 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Wholesale prices on carload lots. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














quired from owners and other reputable 
persons, Those who are interested should 
write to B. H. Heide, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, for further information. 
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Heips to Market Apple Crop—Thru the 
college clearing house, which has beer? 
established four years, the agricultural 
extension department at Iowa State Col- 
lege will again assist in marketing the 
Iowa apple crop this season, by helping 
buyers to find growers, and growers to 
find buyers. The services of the clearing 
house, which has aided some 400 or more 
buyers and growers, are offered free. The 
clearing house neither buys nor sell ap- 
ples, and at this time will act as a clear- 
ing house for apples only. The crop of 
summer and fall apples will be unusually 
heavy this year, extension men say, and 
is unusually free from worms and scab. 
It is up to Iowa to see that none of this 
crop is wasted. The clearing house will 
aid in every way it can to help conserve 
this crop. yeneral information on mar- 
keting and drying also will be cared for. 
Cards will be sent on request by R. S. 
Herrick, Ames, Iowa, to any buyer or to 
any grower, on which he can specify how 
many and what apples he has for sale. 

Horse in Hot Weather—In hot weather 
the horse should be given special atten- 
tion. The horse when sweating is using 
up water fast. If the.horse is worked 
hard on a real warm day it should have 
a liberal supply of good water. From 
morning till noon and from noon till 
evening is a long time to go without 
water on a real hot day, for the horse 
as well as for man. If water can be car- 
ried to the field and the horses watered 
in the forenoon and afternoon but espe- 
cially in the afternoon, they will be in 
better condition to do good work and 
they will be less likely to be affected by 


the heat. Care in feeding will also keep 
the horse in better condition to resist 
the heat. In real hot weather it pays to 


give the horses frequent breathing spells 
as it is easy to injure the horse on a 
hot day so that its capacity for work is 
reduced for weeks.—Agr. Ex. Dept. N. D. 
Agr. College. 


Cracks Spoil 13,000,000 Dozen Eggs— 
Over 13,000,000 dozen eggs, most of them 
laid in the spring, spoil in cold storage 
simply because their shells have been 
slightly cracked between the hen and the 
cold room. Just a little more care in 
handling eggs on the farm, in getting 
them to the country collector, in packing 
them properly in cases for shipment, in 
handling the cases as fragile shipments, 
will greatly lessen this enormous and im- 
portant waste of valuable food. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
therefore, urges everyone who has any- 
thing to do with getting eggs to the stor- 
age markets, to exercise unusual care 





this year to prevent them from being even 
checked. Once an egg shell is cracked, 
even so slightly that the eye can not see 
it, germs and molds find ready entrance 
into the egg and spoil its contents. Nature 
has provided the egg with a delicate pro- 
tective, gelatinous coating, which, as long 
as it is intact, tends to keep out air and 
germs. Once this coating is pierced, the 
keeping quality of the egg is lessened im- 
mediately. Five per cent of the 2,400,000,- 
000 dozen eggs put in cold storage, the 
specialists find, spoil because they were 
checks, that is, eggs so slightly cracked 
that they could not be detected in quick 
handling during the spring rush of store 
ing the bulk of eggs for winter. 


Tractors Successful In lowa—The trac- 
tor that is adapted to the size of the 
farm is almost always a success. This 
is one of the conclusions of an investiga- 
tion carried on in seven counties in Iowa 
by four agricultural engineering seniors 


at Iowa State College this spring. Of 
171 farmers interviewed, 158 said their 
tractors were paying propositions, and 


but thirteen said their machines were not 
a success. Only six of the thirteen gave 
reasons. Two, with 15-30 tractors, said 
their tractors were too heavy, and four, 
with 8-16 tractors, said they were too 
small. A 15-30 tractor is one which will 
give 15 horse power at the draw-bar and 
30 horse power on the belt. The 10-20 is 
the most popular size, altho it has not 
been on the market as long as the 8-16. 
Thirty per cent of the farmers had 10-20 
machines, 26 per cent had 8-16, and some 
15 per cent had 12-25. Regardless of the 
size owned, most farmers believed the 
10-20 best adapted to the farm. The 
number of horses displaced by the trace 
tors is hard to determine. Some men use 
their machines simply to do belt work 
and plowing, and then they do not dis- 
place any horses. Others plan to reduce 
the number of work horses, and do all 
the heavy work with the tractor. The 171 
owners who figured horses displaced, re 
ported an average of 3.01 horses per trac- 
tor. Very few of the machines were on 
farms as small as 120 acres, but from 
160 to 240 acres was the most popular 
sized farm for the tractor. Almost all 
agree that a tractor will pay on a 160- 
acre farm. The most popular advantages 
of the tractor as given were: ‘Plows 
deeper,” ‘does better work,’ ‘‘used in 
hot weather,” “longer days in the rush 
season.” 





Productive Plant Husbandry—The first 
volume of a series of farm life text- 
books has been issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. The book is particu- 
larly for school use, to be covered during 
a year. Fundamental principles of plant 
growth and breeding are taken up, and 
there are chapters on soils, drainage 
crop rotation, and fifteen chapters on 
specific crops, such as corn, grain, pota- 
toes, etc. Kary C. Davis, editor of Lip- 
pincott’s Farm Manual Series, is author 
of the book. 
may be ordered thru. Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The price is $1.75, and it. 
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MATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES | Special Notice to Advertisers | rovi.cavsecion "exam, Ms | Ri, uzon, Gamebel Bs, 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sep. 23—A. C. Lanham, Mgr., Sheldon, Ia. 
Oct. 9 and 1@—Iowa Short-horn B F 
Association; sales at Carroll, Iowa, and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. R. Silliman, 
Manager, Colo, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Estate of A. Carrier, 
lowa; Wm. Carrier, Admr. 
Oct. 19—H. D, Parsons, Baxter, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Rhynas, Sons & Wells, Stockpert, 


lowa. 
Oct. 24—C. L. McClellan, Lowden, Iowa, 
Oct. 24—G. E. Ward & Son, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Perry Tyrrel, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
owa. 
Nov. i—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 7—L. H. Ernst, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 13—Homer Duea, Zearing, Iowa. 
Nov. 1+—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
Nov. 16—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Nov. 30—C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 


Newton, 


Oxford Junction, 


Iowa. 
Dee. 19 and 20—C. A. Saunders, Manager, 
Manilla, lowa; sale at Omaha. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 





Nov. 27—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 


lowa 
ANGUS. 
Oct. 10—C. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, Lowa. 
JERSEYS. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
RED POLLS. 
(Nov. 9—O. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—iierman tirnst, Jr., Tecumseh, 
Neb. 
Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Feb. 25 to Mar. 1—-Annual Show and Sales, 
lowa Department of Agriculture, State 
Fair Grounds, Des Moines, . 
BELGIAN HORSES, 

Wm. Crownover, Hudson, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Aug.11i—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
inn. 

Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Sept. 2i—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 

Sept. 25—B. C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 

Oct. 2—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City, 
lowa. 

Oct. $—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

Oct. 9—Wm. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 

Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, 

Oct. 10—Hunt & McDonald, Denison, Ia. 

Oct. 11—W. G. Real, Fairmont, Neb. 

Oct.12—J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 

Oct. 12—!l’roett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 


Oct. 16- Iowa. 


Oct. 16—R. H. Domer,, Morley, Iowa. 

Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, lowa. 

Oct. 1s—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia, 
Oct. 1s—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
Neb. 

Oct, 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 


Oct. 25—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, Ia. 
Oct. 31I—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 


Nov. 6—KFred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 

Nov. 5—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 

Nov. 3—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 
owa. 

Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb 


eb. 
Jan. 16—Hanks & New London, 
lowa. 
Jan, 17—Hunt & McDonald, Denison, Ia, 
~ ess M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 
eb. 
Jan. 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Jan. 23—Geo, Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 


Bishop, 


Neb. 
Jom. Sie O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, 
e 


Jan. 25—H. S. Fain, 
Jan. 30—J. C. Boyd & 
Jan. 31—J. E. Forke & Sons, 


Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
Son, Virginia, Neb. 
Malcolm, 


Feb. 1—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 

: 1—Ix, A. Thompson, Terril, Iowa. 

Feb, 2—James Patterson, Red Oak, Ia. 

4 7—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Feb. 15—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 
owa., 

Feb. B—Robert E. Steele, Fallp City, 
e 


Feb. 19—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Feb. 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 
Feb. 12—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb. 
Feb, 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Sept. 21—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, lowa. 
Sept. 22—Korver Bros. and Vander Wilt, 
_ Alton, lowa; sale at Orange City, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—H. Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Iowa. 
Sept. 26—M. V. Miller, Lawler, lowa. 

Oct. 9—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct.10—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Ix. C. Forest & Son, Andover, 


9 low: Sale at Clinton, Iowa. 

ct. 18—¥. LL. Baldwin, Sibley, Towa. 
Oct. 23—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 

Jan, 28—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 
Feb. 6—E. C. Forest & Son, Andover, 
Iowa; sale at Clinton, Iowa. 


Feb. > —E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
— <I—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

eb. 27—Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 

el apiec 








Messrs 
owa, 
Sale, 
ve Separate herds, and in making this 
cenit are picking from the tops of their 
al and spring pigs. The sale will be 
made up largety of boars; however, a few 
gilts will be included. We wish ‘to say 
h at we were much pleased with the two 
_ boars, Giant Defender and Long 
ele and the pigs they are siring. Both 
oo very large boars. the 800 to 900-pound 
so We can assure our readers of there 
this a real top lot of stuff going into 
ut sale. Watch later issues for partic- 
“ars.— Advertising Notice. ° 


Hunt & MeDonald, of Denison, 
claim October 10th for a Duroe 


- 


Mr. Hunt and Mr. MeDonald oper- | 





Those who desire to make changes in or diseom- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or us nos 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue im order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring olass- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday fag and no ch 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of iasue. 


end 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, of Stock 
Iowa, who have a most excellent herd 
Scotch Short-horns, announce a_ public 
sale for October 20th. At that time, they 
expect to sell about sixty head. Full in- 
formation concerning this sale will. be 
given in Wallaces’ Farmer. e offering 
is bound to interest our readers desiring 
to buy good Short-horns.—Advertising 
Notice. 


SHANKS’ INVESTOR SALE. 


We again direct attention to the im- 
portant sale of Duroc Jerseys to be held 
from the well-known herd of Mr. W. N. 
Shanks, at Worthington, Minn., August 
W4th. It is Mr. Shanks’ great boar, In- 
vestor, that is occupying the attention of 
prospective buyers at this time. And 
well he should. For Investor is molding 
a type that people today are hungry for. 
It is the big type, the high-backed type, 
the lengthy, high-standing, big-boned 
type. Now that is all there is to the 
business. For this is the type that is 
raising large, even litters; the type that 
is making the farmer's hogs weigh some- 
thing when crossed on his, that are un- 
dersized. Mr. Shanks has a wonderful 
herd of Durocs. It was brought to a high 
state of perfection years ago. It is being 
maintained in its high state from the fact 
that Shanks uses great boars. It is not 
a hit-and-miss game with him. He ma- 
tures his plans, then works to the plans. 
When you see his herd, you see just 
what he has had in mind for years. When 
you see his equipment, the farm, its lo- 
cation and improvements, you see a ma- 
tured plan of some fifteen years ago. 
He began empty handed, but with an 
abundance of ambition and judgment and 
faith in the Duroc. The three have proved 
a great combination, He pictured in his 
mind’s eye a farm similar to the one he 
now owns; and by the use of the above- 
named qualifications, went out and got 
it. He has shown the possibilities of the 
Duroc in a practical way. And his suc- 
cess may not only be charged up to his 
credit, bué the open example which he 
has worked out has inspired other young 
men to embark in the Duroc business, and 
to begin with a higher grade product than 
is customary. And it is this particular 
thought of the high grade product that 
has proven the greatest asset to the be- 
ginner. For young, inexperienced men to 
buy boars from Mr. Shanks at around 
$150 to $200 apieec, a few years ago, 
looked high; and was high when com- 
pared with prices paid for mediocre stock. 
But this is what has happened: They 
have used this higher grade product to 
bring their herds up to a higher state of 
efficiency, and, after being thru with the 
boar, cashed him at four and five times 
the purchase price. Buy a boar or a 
bred sow from Shanks, and your stuff 
will always be advertised. Shanks keeps 
before the people; he is a live wire. When 
you have surplus stock to sell, you can 
sell it for more money than even the 
same quality of stock that people know 
little or nothing about. The name of 
Shanks attached to a pedigree is a rea- 
sonable assurance in itself of a high 
grade article. But three days ago, we 
reinspected Shanks’ offering, and are 
high in praise of its efficiency. It should 
be the ambition of those wanting to be 
in the forefront, to want the blood of 
Investor. There is yet time-for the cat- 
alog.—Advertising Notice. 


DEXHEIMER’S PATHFINDER’S GIANT 
SALE. 

















The advent of the big Duroc is on, 
There are big Durocs and extremely big 
Durocs. It is the extremely big Duroc, 
owned by C. P. Dexheimer, of Spencer, 
S. D., that we wish to comment on just 
now. Mr. Dexheimer has a sale called 
for August 15th, and the issue is Path- 
finder’s Giant. You are going to find 
just as long boar pigs on sale here as 
your imagination has pictured. While 
most of them are by Pathfinder’s Giant, 
they are not all. Colonel Protection has 
seven in the sale, from two litters, Four 
of these are frpm the great producing 
sow, Edith A., which we think has pro- 
duced the best results of any of Mr. 
Dexheimer’s sows that have been mated 
with Colonel Protection. These boars 
are immense in scale and length. The 
other three are out of a daughter of 
Crimson Ohief Again, and are full broth- 
ers to the boar purchased to head the 
herd maintained at the state experiment 
station, and, if anything, are better pigs 
at the same age. The three boars by old 
Pathfinder, two February pigs and a fall 
boar, will cause some of them to “sit 
up and take notice.” The two spring 
pigs are as good footed Pathfinders as 
we have seen. There are seven gilts in 
the same litter that are simply outstand- 
ing. .But there are none of them that 
put them up with more stretch than does 
Pathfinder’s Giant. He is one of the few 
boars that measure up to the require- 
ments of extremely big type. Some of his 
best pigs are out of a daughter of Mc- 
Neal's Model, reported to have sold for 
$5,000. On the other hand, sons of the 
Giant, out of Colonel Protection sows, are 





Colonel Protection, that, without doubt, 
are bigger than any other fourteen sows 
in the state owned by one man. en 
you go out after big h it is well 
enough to look to’ the breedef® who 
gone at the business systematically from 
both the sow and the end. Mr. 
Dexheimer began with big Durocs. He 
never advocated anything but big Durocs. 
You can make no mistake in buying 
breeding stock from him, if you want as 
big as grow. Pathfinder’s Giant is de- 
livering the goods. Get a sow bred to him 
or a bear sired by him, and you will 
have something to talk a t, something 
people want to hear about. There is yet~ 
time for the catalog, by writing for it at 
once.—Advertising Notice. 


HOLST’S CHESTER WHITES. 


Mr. John F. Holst, Jr., of Denison, fa., 
has a surprise for a lot of the boys who 
will take the some to drop in on him to 
see his herd. r. Holst has been in busi- 
ness a many years,” and we have 
visited him a great many times; but we 
are frank to say that he has approached 
the nearest his ideal in his 1916 and 1917 
crop of fall and spring pigs. As Mr. Holst 
put it: “We are just a little proud of 
our boars this year.” Now those who 
know Mr. Holst, know him to be very 
modest in shis statements. His boars— 
sixty-five of them, both spring and fall— 
are grown out and have developed in a 
most satisfactory manner. He has more 
bone and greater length than in previous 
years, and more scale. Now, if we may 
be permitted to judge, these points count. 
There are a few of Augusf farrow that 
are especially pleasing. They are the get 
of Chief’S Wonder, by the ehampion Joy 
Boy, while his dam was Mermaid, by the 
champion Sam B. Others are by Lenora's 
Chief, by Elmo Chief, the 
champion boar in the east, while he 
comes from the prize winning Lenora 
family. Eden Valley Prince, top boar 
of the Barber sale, has as sire Highland 
Lad, who was first at the Ohio and New 
York state fairs, while his grand-dam 
was Eden Valley Queen, the reigning 
western champion. Call around and take 
a look at Mr. Holst’s boars. You will be 
agreeably surprised. Look up his card 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


MARTIN’S DUROCS. 


We wonder many times how it comes 
that people will neglect a real high-class 
sire that has been used just long enough 
to demonstrate ‘his worth, and take a 
young, untried sire. Mr. Charles W. 
Martin, of Carroll, lowa, has a herd boar 
for sale that is a better boar than could 
be hoped for in most pigs. This is Grand 
Wonder. He is a boar that has proven all 
one could expect, even from such ances- 
tors as the first prize Long Wonder and 
the great sow Golden Queen 34th, full sis- 
ter to the champions, Grand Model and 
Golden Queen 35th. To those wanting 
something good, something dependable, 
buy Grand Wonder. Plenty of fis sons 
may also be had if it is a pig you must 
have. They are a vigorous lot of big, 
stretchy pigs. Two attractions offered 
are found also in two spring boars by the 
noted sire and champion, Great Wonder. 
Here is something real nifty. They were 
bred by the Waltemeyers, as was also 
Grand Wonder, and if offered in one of 
their sales would undoubtedly fetch 
much more than is being asked for them 
now. Mr. Martin is offering boars worth 
going to look at.—Advertising Notice. 


CHASE & SONS’ POLLED DURHAMS. 


Messrs. Ira Chase & Sons, Buck Grove 
Towa, are experiencing a strong demanc 
for bulls. The present finds them sold 
down to é¢ight months’ calves. The senbor 
herd bull, Roan Victor, was recently 
transferred to FE. Riddle & Son, of Dow 
City, Towa. The dozen young bulls re- 
maining in the Chase herd are by Roan 
Victor, and a number are good roans. A 
few are white. This bull has heen of 
much value to the herd. To follow Roan 
Victor, the white yearling Wallflower 
has been purehased. He is a son of Sir 
Wallflower, and is a product of Wilsor & 
Son’s herd, at Avoca, Iowa. He Its a little 
more evenly balanced bull if anything 
than Roan Victor. He is just a mighty 
good calf. Messrs. Chase’s card appears 
regularly in our advertising columns.— 
Advertising Notice. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS RECEIVE NEW 
IMPORTATION OF SHORT-HORNS. 


R. 9. Miller & Sons, of Lucas, Iowa, 
write: “We have just received two car- 
loads of cattle from Canada, part of them 
bred in Scotland. We enclose some of 
the pedigrees. We bought the Ed bi- 
son herd, at Markam, Ontario. Of this 
herd, Mr. Robert Miller, of Canada, said 
‘They are the best and most select herd 
ever assembled by one man in Canada.’ 
We don’t know that we can sell them 
they came so high; but they will be good 
tc breed from. We have quite a lot of 
young bulls that will make herd bulls, 
and will do to use soon.” The sample 
pedigrees Messrs, Miller enclose are very 
attractive, and show that the cattle have 
come from good herds for generations 
back, a number of the imported cattle 
showing the name of Simon Campbell, as 
breeder of the dams for eight or ten gen- 
erations back. One of these is Kenellar 
Rubyhill, a red January yearling heifer, 
bred by Campbell, of Kinnellar, Scotland. 
One of the best of the imported heifers 
is Wimple 3d, a white December two- 
year-old, bred by Robert Bruce, of Scot- 
land. She is a choicely bred Wimple, and 
the foundation ts the same as the Inter- 
national champion, Burnbrae Sultan. She 
is a very attractive heifer, both in breed- 
ing and individual merit. Of the Canadian 
bred heifers, Augusta Queen 9th is a 
grand-daughter of the tmported cow. She 
is a red, September four-year-old. Clarice 
is a choicely bred Claret cow, a, red 
calved April, 1909, and sired by Royal 
Sovereign, a show bull, bred by A. Camp- 
bell, while the dam, Clarissa’s Gem, is a 
daughter of Imp. Prime Minister, and 
the imported cow, Clarissa’s Fancy, bred 


three times 





ested in buying should write or visit 
Messrs. Miller. Kindly mention Wal- 
poe Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
otice. 


“BUY THIS FURNACE FOR YOUR 
HOME.” 


Under this heading, the Lennox Fur- 
nace Co., of Marshalltown, lowa, call 
particular attention in this issue to the 
splendid service which their Torrid Zone 
furnace will give. The features which 
have made the furnace so satisfactory 
to hundreds of users all over lowa, are 
mentioned in their advertisement, and 
they call attention to the very attractive 
booklet they have issued, going into de- 
tails with} regard to Torrid Zone furnaces. 
There is a whole lot of sound sense in 
their statement that your wife deserves 
to have just as comfortable a home as 
any woman, and that you should not Iet 
another winter go by without giving your 
family*the comfort a furnace will provide. 
It will be a source of satisfaction te ev- 
ery member of the family to have a com- 
fortably heated house, and no home de- 
serves comforts more than the farm home. 
As the Lennox Furnace Co. point out, 
it takes less bushels of corn and other 
crops to buy a furnace this year, than 
ever before, and they will be glad to send 
the interesting book they have issued with 
regard to Torrid Zone furnaces, and to 
give you an estimate of the cost of one 
,of their furnaces installed, if you will let 
them know the number of rooms in your 
house, and the size thereof. They will 
make an exhibit at the Iowa State Fair, 
Block 84, Machinery Hall. Their experts 
will be in attendance to give you any 
information you may desire. In the mean- 
time, they would like to have you ask 
for the catalog and look it over care- 
fully. Their furnaces are easy to instalt, 
in old as well as new homes, and they 
can refer you to a good many satisfied 
Lennox users.—Advertising Notice. 


NEW HUDSON SUPER-SIX RECORD. 


At the automobile races at Cincinnati, 
four Hudson Super-Six Specials were 
entered, and all four finished inside of 
the prize money, as follows First in the 
free-for-all; second, seventh and ninth 
in the 250-mile race. Another Hudson 
Super-Six record was that made at Chi- 
cago, June 16th, by Ralph Mulford, who 
broke the American Speedway record tur 
150 and 200 miles, averaging 104 miles 
per hour in the latter race, which is fast- 
er than any other car ever traveled a like 
distance. The Hudson Motor Car Co., of 
Detroit ,Mich., point out the records of 
the Hudson Super-Six to show you the 
wonderful enduring qualities of their car, 
and they have issued some very inter- 
esting literature with regard to their 
records, which they will be glad to send 
to any Wallaces’ Farmer reader on re- 
quest. They are proud of the Hudson 
Super-Six and the record it has made in 
races, and likewise in the hands of users, 
and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in automobiles, to investigate 
the Hudson Super-Six and to secure a 
free demonstration thereof. They will 
gladly give you a letter of introduction 
to the nearest Hudson Super-Six dealer 
who will be glad to demonstrate and 
show you the car.—Advertising Notice. 


THE BATES STEEL MULE. 


A most interesting catalog of the Bates 
Steel Mule tractor has been issued by the 
manufacturers, the Joliet Oil Tractor Co., 
of 261 Benton St., Joliet, [ll It shows 
by illustration the work the Bates Steel 
Mule will do; likewise describing the trac- 
tor and the features thereof in detail. 
This tractor will be on exhibit ac the 
National Tractor Manufacturers’ Demon 
stration, at Fremont, Neb., August 6th 
to Uth, and the Joliet Oil ‘ractor Co. 
will appreciate your looking up _ their 
tractor and noting the work it will do. If 
you do not attend the demonstration, 
they will be glad to send you their cata- 
log and to give you the names df Bates 
Steel Mule users, so that you can look up 
the work the tractor will do in the hands 
of users, at your convenience. An idea 
of the jobs it will do on the farm can be 
gained by referring to their advertise- 
ment on page 1094, and they will heartily 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers men- 
tioning the paper when asking for their 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


DOUGLAS CORN GLUTEN FEED IN 
THE FEED YARD. . 


In their advertisement on page 1996, 
the Douglas Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, reproduce a picture of a bunch of 
Angus and Short-horn steers, fed on 
Douglas Corn Gluten Feed as the prin- 
cipal concentrate. They were fed no corn 
whatever except during the last six weeks 
—when corn was fed in connection with 
the Corn Gluten Feed. The Douglas Co. 
have issued booklets in regard to the use 
of their feed in the feed lot. Many feed- 
ers have used it extensively, and with 
satisfactory rsults. They make whoie- 
sale prices in carload lots if your dealer 
can not supply you. Write them for their 
price-list and circular if interested, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 

GOooD bene AND TRACTOR 
I 


For the convenience of those who de- 
sire information with regard to their au- 
tomobile and tractor oils, the National 
Refining Co., of 1262 Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who have seventy-two dis- 
tributing branches, place a coupon in 
their advertisement on page 1087. If you 
care to fill out this coupon, giving them 
the information they ask, they will be 
glad to send you a handy oil can free. 
The illustration in their advertisement, 
showing this oil can, is about half its 
size. This advertisement will be inter- 
esting to the many readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who own automobiles and trac- 
tors, and the National Refining Co. will 
be very glad to give full particulars con- 
cerning their oils and greases, and also 
their White Rose gasoline.—Advertising 
Notice. 
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CHESTER WHITE BOARS. 


Mr. M. H. Rounds, well known suc- 
cessful breeder of Chester Whites at Le 
Mars, Iowa, begins a card with this is- 
sue, offering spfing and fail boars for 
sale, that have been immuned. Many of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers are familiar 
with the good qualities of Mr. Rounds’ 
Chesters, as nearly his entire crop each 
year goes to our readers. We wish to say 
that after having looked them over, that 
the eighteen fall boars comprise a decid- 
edly good lot. They are both growthy 
and large. Besides, the spring pigs are 
right up to those ‘Mr. Rounds has of- 
fered in former years. The first prize 
boar, Gold Medal, has done good work in 
the herd. A part of the fall boars, and 
the dams of the spring pigs, are mainly 
by him. Mr. Rounds will be glad to de- 
scribe and quote prices to those interest- 
ed in getting a oar. Read his adver- 
tisement.—Advertising Notice. 





E. C. Forest, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, who 
held one of the most successful Poland 
China sow sales held last winter, claims 
October 9th as his date for a fall sale, to 
be held at Mt. Vernon. Mr. Forest also 
claims October 10th as the date of the 
=. CC. Forest & Son sale, to be held at 
Clinton. The E. C. Forest & Son herd is 
at Andover, lowa. February 6th is also 
claimed for their brood sow sale date, and 


February 7th for a brood sow sale date 
of E. C. Forest individually, the sales to 
be held at the same places as the fall 
sales.—Advertising Notice. 

At the patriotic parade, ‘July 4th, at 
Chapin, lowa, the Home Farm herd of 
Holsteins, owned by W. B. Barney & 
Sons, had a very attractive float. It 
showed a choice heifer calf, a daughter 
of their choice herd bull, King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale 24th, in the stanchion, on the 


float, 
ils, 
white. It 
Advertising 


with the milkmaids and dairy uten- 


attracted lots of attention.— 


Notice. 











AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Origina! and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


P. M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of borses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
&t. Louis market, and for promt- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advance. Write 
for open dates. 


W. C, LOOKINGBILL 
Live stock ~ AUCTIONEER 


Sac City, lowa 

Are you in trouble, do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, writeme. I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living In Ja. 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland- 
China boge and B. Rock chickens. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes money 
from the start. Your {nvestment is small, you risk 
nothing. and you cons tantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the beset kind. 

ISSOURL AUCTION BCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 8d Fl oor, Mansas City, Mo. 


J. L. Mecllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales aspecialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 
WORK, NEBRAS K 
AUCTIONEER 
Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success- 
ful experience. 


H. Sus Ww. B. & a: E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS © axeresun, 
AUCTIONEER 


W. M. PUTMA 
PEDIGREED Live STooK 


THEO, MARTIN Oe 
N.G. KRASCHE 


J, R. THOMPSO 
GEO. H. BURG 





























Tecumseh, Nebraska 











Basson iowa 


Pedigreed Live 
Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Ia. 








Live Stock Auctioneer 
Pedigreed live stock. 





Mt. Vernon, lowa 
& $ ALLEN I am making successful sales 
° e fn Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 


Missouri and Nebraska. 


CHARITON, IOWA Write me for dates 


HERMAN ERNST JR. 


AUCTIONEER 





Graf, Nebraska 
A lifetime spent in the 
pure bred steck business, 








the whole setting of the float being | 





ABEBERDSEN.ANGUS. 











GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some ef the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want «a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 


inheritance. 
Williamsburg, lowa 


Anges Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos, old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for pg Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for s 

We are located neer Nittehenvitie, on the main line 
of the Rock Island BR. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
R. WILKINSON & SONG, Mitchellville, lowe 


OAK GLEN FARM 


Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old last December and Jan- 
uary, are ready for immediate service. A May year- 
ling is perhaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Sev- 
eral younger ones showing much promise. All are 
by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d. Leading families 
represented, 


WwW. 8S. AUSTIN, 
CHESTEK WHITES. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED SOWS, 
BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and Highland Mode) 
sows bred for fa}l litters, ten of these bred to Indus- 
try Big Bone 33701. The boars mentioned are all 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weighing 1000 
Ibs. Aljso 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 20 fall 
gilts, 175 spring pigs. If in need of anything of this 
ag write your wants. We guarantee to please. 
EK. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa™ 


Rounds Chester Whites 


Spring and fall boars to offer, selected from the 
tops of 140 spring pigs and 18 fall boars. Our fall 
boars are the best we have ever had; Gold Medal, 
Prince Dexter and Chief Select are the sires. 
Everything is coming fine, and we believe these 
wanting a boar will be pleased with our stock. 


Herd Immuned 
M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 








Dumont, Iewa 
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MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Boers sn¢ cru 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, 8umner, Iowa. 


ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and y wy gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 





lars. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—tLive Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 8 years old; Percheron filly, rising 2 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearling 
rama and show rams. Address 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Kowa State College, Ames, Lowa 











POLAND.CHINAS. 


BLOEMENDAALS’ 


Are You Interested in Big Poland-Chinas? 


It gives us pleasure to have others realize the pos- 
sibilities and the benefite derived from hogs that 
mature at 1,000 Ibs. If we ean help you let your 
wants be known. 

Public sale Sept. 22. 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., Alton, lowa 


500 Poland-China Pigs 


FOR SALE 


300 Mareh farrow, good boned, growthy and with 
feeding quality. All of popuiar big type breeding. 
Inspection invited. 
Farm 1 mile northeast of Lynnville and 4 miles 
. & 6t. L. Ry. 


west of Searsboro, on 
Lynnville, lowa 


A. & J, G. JOHNSON, 
ALDWIN’S 
EST BIG BONED 
OAR AND SOW 
ARGAINS 














| Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 





The real article. Public sale Oct. 18th. 


M. L. BALDWIN, _Sibley, towa lowa 


125 Spring Pigs at Private Sale 


Best of big type Poland.China breeding. 


Prices that will please. Write 
Humboldt, Neb. 








R AMS Registered Shrop- 

shires, bred for 
weight and wool, Our 240-)b. 
aged ram was champion of 1916 
Iowa state fair. Will exbibit him 
again this fall. Rams and ewes for 
sgie. C.W. Chandler, Kellerton, Ia, 














Plainview Hog and Seed Farm, 
DUROC JERSEYS. | 


————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


| All are Al sows but in thin flesh. The herd boars, 





Percheron —Belgian— Shire 
Stallions and Mares 


Two, three, four and five year stallions, ton 
and heavier; also yearlings. I can spare 75 
young re istered mares in foal to herd sires 
that weigh 2300 and 2400 Ibs. on the scales. 
For a remarkably high-class stallion or the 
choicest and heaviest class of young brood 
mares it will p se you to come here, where you 
also have the advantage of large selection. 


Lovers of Good Horses Enjoy 
a Day at My Farm 


FRED CHANDLER 
CHARITON, IOWA 


BELGIAN oiiins | 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farni is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares, They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, ta. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


] 
Largest Collection on Earth. | 
150 Belgian Spm gaa and 150 
Mares. 
Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qua!- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
if in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban servies. 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST RANK L, STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Sbire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 


— _ —— - 


DUBROC JERSSBYS. 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. Here’s the chance to get a son of the 
great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
record sale in lowa. I have a few other top pigs by King Col. a. 

For a good boar prospect write HEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 












ROUTE 7, 





A Few Choice Yearling and Two-year-old, 


Percheron Stallions 
Bend description and price in first letter. 


M. B. WOLCOTT, Humbeldt, lowa 











Jacks and Stallions at a Sacrifice 


for 30 days. While I have sold 90 head of jacks ang 
stallions this seaeon, am still overloaded. Have two 
barns from which no stock was offered. If a stallion 
or jack is needed in your neighborhood you may now 
have one atasacrifice, W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, lowe, 















OOD VIEW BTOCK FARM—50 imported 

¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 

and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 

of the ton type, good cojors and fine individuals; also 

some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. 

HaMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co.. Iowa. 




















GIANT DUROGS WITH QUALITY 


We are offering several tried herd sows and fall gilts bred to Giant Model, Jumbo Illustrater and Fancy’s 
Giant for summer and fall farrow. Also February and March pigs, either sex, no akin, with extreme size, 


bone and quality. Real herd heading prospects, 
immuned, and sired by our 1000 Jb. boars. M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lowa 


Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson King, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs. in breeding condition. 
Willetta King, our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar st 
Omaha. Jack’s Orion Ii, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood. 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 
tioned above and by Walt’s Top Col., Grand Model and King’s Col. Again. Five fal! bours. For the cham- 
pion blood of the east and west write J. 0. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Educator Gano 188931 Offered 


The biggest and best two-year-old ever sired by Premier Gano. He is just as good as the $1,000 and ¢1,500 
tua and he can be had for less. He's the real article. Many never saw as good a boar. We can’t use bim 
jonger. 











Estherville, lowa 


A. O. McMULLEN, eel 
THE HERD BOAR GRAND 


DU ROG JERSEY: WONDER 167591 OFFERED 


A boar of noted bleodlines, and a splendid individual and sire. Two top spring boars by the champion 
Great Wonder and a number of fine specimens by Grand Wonder. Address 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, CARROLL, IOWA 


Merfeld & Sons Offer Their Valued Herd Boar Illustrator 3d 


Largest and without doubt best son of the noted Illustrator. Only for the fact that we have purchased 
Defender mapor would we price him. Also goo@ young boar by Orion Cherry King 5th, ands 


choice selection of spring boars. 
Mm. E. MERFELD & SONS, GREENE, IOWA 
eould buy. We use big boars and big sows. Spring boars at private sale. Sow sale January 22. 
DAVID BOESIGER, CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
Heads my herd of Durocs. Spring pigs by the most noted boars. 
Fall sale October 20. Winter sale February 19. 
A male and female, not related, of Critie and Gano breeding. Pedigree blank with each pig. 
For full particulars write 
8. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
W. M. PUTMAN & SON, TECUMSEH, NEB. 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
Thirteen are due to farrow in Aug. and Sept.; also | noted Crimson Wonder Prince. Price, $50 to $75; ® 
our Omaha winner in eenior pig class, Foxy Lady . 
brood sows, and these young boars are going do 
the people good. Address 


Nebraska’s Herd of Big Durocs 
net 
KING’S WONDER 
JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Neb. 
F. M. OLDHA Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 
Our Entire Herd of immuned | DIAMOND FARM DUROGS 
A. L. NEVILLE, —_— (Cherokee Ge.) — 



































Herd headed by the $1,000 Improved Pathfinder and the ¢750 Kern’s Sensation. The best boars we 
. WEIGHT 500 Lbs. at 10 Mos. 
a 
2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $37 
Kl NG’ Ss cot. “AMERICA’S FAVORITE SIRE 
AT THE HEAD OF OUR DUROC MERD 

Duroe Brood Sows Offered Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 
ber we ship on approval. We have a herd of big 
Orion Pal and Crimson Select go. Circum- 
stances over which I have no contro! forces me to 

leave the farm. Act quick if interested. 


Cc. J. SWALE, haiaieenatenin ane ts Iowa 








Picocennie ast CHINAS, 








DUROC YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offereu; 520 lbs. at 15 mos. 
and growing rapidly. A high class boar and son of. 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check for $150 
takes him. Also choice fall boars. B. A. SAM- 
UELSON & BON, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa. 





LONG HENRY 8151/6, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this a He is big and good and. best of all, a great sire. When in 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, COOK, NEBRASKA 
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RELIABLE SHELLS. 


There is nothing so provoking, when 
punting, as to have @ shell that refuses 
to fire. Hunters will find their experi- 
ence very limited along this line if they 
make it a point to use shells of known 
standing. One of the best and most sat- 
jsfactory brands is the Remington U. M. 
c., made by the Remington Arms Union 
Metallic €artridge Co., of the Woolworth 
Bldg, New York City. The . manufac- 
turers take pride in their shelis, and like- 
wise in their Remington automatic pump 

double and single barrel shetguns, 
and the very complete line of Remington 
rifles which they make in all calibers. 
They are sold by the best hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in the country, 

they also sell their famous Rem oil, 
for cleaning and oiling your gun. If you 
would Jike the name of the Remington 
dealer, or if you would like to have the 
interesting literature which the Reming- 
ton Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
have issued with regard to their guns 
and shells, just drop them a postal card, 
mentioning the advertisement which ap- 
pears on page 1092, and they will be glad 
to see that you are supplied.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


CUSHMAN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
PLANTS. 


Twenty-first St., Lincoln, Neb., have 
f lone been favorably known as manufac- 
turers of the Cushman light-weight gaso- 
line engine, which is used for all kinds 
of farm power, and which has made an 
especially enviable reputation as an en- 
gine for binder use. The Cushman Motor 
Works for several years has been making 
an electric lighting plant, in which the 
light-weight Cushman engine is used. 
They illustrate this lighting plant in their 
advertisement on page 1092, and call par- 
teiular eattention to the attractive cata- 
log going into details, which they have 


f The Cushman Motor Works, of 852 N, 


issued. This catalog can be had on re- 
quest, and if you want to get an accurate 
estimate of the cost of installing an elec- 
trie lighting plant in your home, tell the 


' |Cushman Co. the number of rooms you 
\ desire to light, and the outbuildings, and 
they will be glad to have their experts 
(give you reliable and accurate informa- 
\tion.— Advertising Notice. 


A GOOD YEAR TO BALE HAY. 


Hay promises to be the highest price 
it has ever been, and it is therefore a 
year in which many of our readers will 
find it profitable to bale. If you have 
any great amount of hay to bale, it will 
not take long to save the price of a baler 
in a few years’ time, and you can usually 
get the work of baling in at a time when 
other work is not pushing, and without 
much extra labor. The Admiral Hay 
Press Co., of Box 35, Kansas City, Mo., 
call attention to their Admiral balers, in 
a special advertisement on page 1092, and 
would like to send their book, “Leverage 
Does the Work,’’ descriptive of the baler, 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmér who 
has very much hay, either old or new, 
on hand this year. If you want to ar- 
range to buy their baler on the payment 
plan, you can buy it,that way, or if you 
prefer to buy it on orf cash payment, the 
arrangement will be equally satisfactory. 
—Advertising Notice. 


BUY GOOD AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


There is quite a temptation among 
automobile users to take advantage ‘of 
cheap prices on automobile tires. Expe- 
rience generally shows that the cheap 
tire is not as good an investment as the 
tire of known quality. The man who 
buys good tires year after year will get 
more satisfaction and more mileage with 
less bother, than to experiment. One of 
the best known automobile tires is the 
Goodyear, advertised on our inside front 
cover page this week, and the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, will 

glad to send you very interesting lit- 
erature on the care of automobile tires 
if you wish it. ‘They have some special 
interesting information about Goodyear 
tubes, and the satisfactory service they 
give, and the pointers they give on the 
care of automobile tires will be mighty 
helpful to automobile owners in getting 
long and satisfactory service out of the 
tires they buy, no matter whether they 
are Goodyear tires or other makes.—Ad- 
Vertising Notice. 


BOOKS ON SILO BUILDING. 

A couple of free books on silo build- 
ing and silage crops are being mailed to 
those who desire them, by the Appleton 
Mfg. Co., of 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Hl. 
They are makers of Appleton silo fillers, 
and they figure that whatever helps to 
build silo business, helps them, and they 
are glad to put reliable and accurate in- 
formation with regard to ‘silo building 
and silage, in the hands of those who de- 
Sire it. A catalog describing their cut- 
teys can also be had on request. Either 
& postal card or letter to the address 
above given will bring both the silage 
vg and the catalog.—Advertising No- 

e, 


BUY YOUR ENSILAGE CUTTER 
EARLY. 


There will undoubtedly be an pnusual 
Number of new siios put up this year, 
Which will mean an unusual demand for 
ensilage cutters. We therefore suggest 
to our readers the advisability of buying 
‘their ensilage cutter early. number 
of excellent cutters are advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and@ our readers should 
iné it profitable to secure the catalogs 
of the cutters advertised. The manufac- 
turers will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask with regard 
to their cutters, making recommendz- 
tions if you will let them know the size 
= the silo you are putting up, as to 
oa of cutter to buy.—Advertising 





| two Duroc herd boars, B.’s Critic 
and Grand Crimson, advertised elsewhere 
4 this issue, by Mr. E. A. Thompson, of 
Heit Iowa, ef s-'tak's worth to 
AMterest breeders wanting a tried herd 


2-e 
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boar. They represent leading blood lines, 
and have sired a string of stuff of suffi- 
cient merit to leave no room for specu- 
lation as to their worth. It was the 
Critics that won more prizes at the Omaha 
National Swine Show than were won by 
any other line of breeding. It has both 
size and feeding quality. Ask Mr. Thomp- 
son to tell you anything about them you 
may wish to know. They are for sale, 
and at a price that should interest the 
man looking for a business deal.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 





WIDLE & SON MAKE GOOD SALE; 4% 
HEAD AVERAGE AROUND $145. 
R. Widle & Son’s Critic Duroc sale, 


held at Genoa, Neb., on July 26th, was 
well attended by breeders and buyers 
from several states, The good fall boar 
topped the auction at $740, going to J. 
W. Brooks & Son, of Kagleville, Mo. The 
genéral talk among those present was 
that as many good, big, useful sows went 
thru this auction as in any held for some 
time. They certainly were a commend- 
able lot. Below is a list of the sales: 
No .1, Wurtzel Bros., Lindsey, Neb., $225; 
2, R. G. McDuff, Monroe, Iowa, $245; 3, 
O. Lininger, Fairfax, Mo., $185; 4, Ahrens 
Bros., Columbus, Neb., $180; 5, Farl Wil- 
son, Delta, Colo., $125; 6, Blackman & 
Lininger, Tarkio and Fairfax, Mo., $335; 
7, W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, Neb., 
$235; 8, Mrs. R. E. Tyter, Lexington, 
Neb., $190: 9, R. G. McDuff, $130; extra, 
J. A. Shaw, Sioux City, Neb., $150; 10, 
Hanks & Bishop, New London, lowa, 
$205; 11, R. G. McDuff, $100; 12, O. 8S. 
Larson, Logan, Iowa, $140; 13, Griffit 
Bros., Mound City, Mo., $130; 14, G. Van 
Sant, Sidney, Iowa, $80; 15, F. M. John- 
son, Napa, Cal., $100; 17, F. B. Nelson, 
Lindsey, Neb., $65; 18, Fred Year & Son, 
Melvin, Towa, $75; 26, P. Gant & Son, 
Westfield, Iowa, $70; 21, J. C. Boyd, Vir- 
ginia, Neb., $95; 22, H. A. McCaffrey, 
Janesville, Towa, $150; 23, J. <A. Fey, 
Edgerton, Minn., $90; 24, L. 
North Bend, Neb., $100; 25, 
vore, Valley, Neb., $80; 26, A. F. 
Avoca, Iowa, $85; 27 Ev tt & c- 
Dowell, Streator, IM., $72.50; 28, P. Gant 
& Son, $60; 29 B. Woods, $115; 30, P. 
Gant & Son, $117; 31, R. P. McGuire & 
Son, Wisner, Neb., $90; 32, J. W. Brooks 
& Son, Eagleville, Mo., $740; 33, Gus 
Bauer, Audubon, lowa, $160; 35, P. Gant 
& Son, $145; 38, Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb., 
$85; 39, Everett & McDowell, $100; 40, KE. 
A. McCord, Collins, Iowa, $150; 41, J. W. 
Brooks & ‘Son, $135; 42, M. Moore, Jr., 
Monroe, Neb., $100; 43, Thos. Christian- 
sen, Coriley, Iowa, $55; 44, Ahrens Bros., 
Columbus, Neb., $180; 45, E. M. Arch, 
Madison, S. D., $100. 





KERN DUROCS MAKE AVERAGE OF 
AROUND $149. 


The second sale from the Ed M. Kern 
herd, at Stanton, Neb., was a success, 
as was his first. A very large crowd of 
buyers were on hand from several states. 
The range of prices was very uniform, and 
no single animal sold unusually high. 
The aged show sow belonging to the 
show herd was much admired by all pres- 
ent. This sale was the third held during 
the week, and they were all the most 
successful summer sales ever held. Be- 
low is a list of sales: No. 1, H. E. La- 
bert, Overton, Neb., $120; 2, O. S. Larson, 
Logan, lowa, $115; 3, EB. M. Arch, Madi- 
son, S. D., 5 W. F. Ramser, Wash- 
ington, Neb., $240; 5, Wather 
Hoopole, Ilt., $140; 6, R. G. McDuff, Mon- 
Satchel, My- 


roe, Iowa, $175; 7, Albert 
nard, Neb., $1p0; 8, A. R. Perkias, Farra- 
gut, Iowa, $210: § G. McDuff, $225; 


R. 
10, Harry Jorden, West 
11, Ahrens Bros., $260; 13, J. W. Brooks, 
Eagleville, Mo., $235; 14, W. F. Ramser, 
$245; 15, F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn., $215; 16, Hanks & Bishop, New 
London, lowa, $215; 17, W. 
Tekamah, Neb., $200; 
Sedan, Iowa, $130; 20, 
ton, Minn., $100; 21, A. Norburg, 
Neb., $105; 22, A. ©. Malloy, Hampton, 
lowa, $130; 23, E. Enderman, $105; 24, J. 
A, Welde, Danbury, Iowa, ch. A So 
Modrow & Son, Norfolk, Neb., $80: 26, B. 
F. Eberly, Stanton, Neb., $95; extra, Joe 


Point, Neb., $265; 


McGaughey, Wisner, Neb., $190; extra, 
Herman Toelle, West Point, Neb., $105; 
28, Giffett Bros., Mound City, Mo., $95; 


29, R. D. Howard, Pattersen, Lowa, $156; 
extra, G. Van Sant, Sidney, Lowa, $120; 
30, E. F. Eberly, $80; 32, A. Hoyle, 
$100; 33, A. S. Mundorf, Griswold, Towa, 
$100; 34, John Bader, Scribner, Neb., $75; 
37, Fred B. Owen, Guthrie Center, lowa, 
$150; 38, Arthur Thompson, Minden, Ia., 


$75; 39, Dr. Jorgenson, Elkhorn, [owa, 
$75; 40, E. Shultz, Stanton, Neb., $67.50; 
extra, FE, Benz, 


M. Arch, $125; extra, 8. 
Stanton, Neb., $65; extra, Wm. Ramser, 
$105; extra, FE. M. Arch, $105; extra, Wm. 
Medrow, Norfolk, Neb., $345. 





PUTMAN & SON MAKE BIG SALE; 4 
HEAD SELL FOR $7,870. 


W. M. Putman & Son made a huge 
success with their first summer sale. The 
town of Tecumseh, Neb., for years known 
as he home of this herd, never enter- 
tained a more representative crowd of 
Duroc men. The states most heavily rep- 
resented in the buying were Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska 
Firms were represented by mail from 
California, Minnesota, North Carolina and 
other widely separated points. A big 
crowd was on hand for the banquet the 
night before the sale. This event proved 
to be a real feature in connection with 
the sale. Herbert W. Mumford, R. J. 
Evans, L. E, Thomas and several others 
made short, pointed remarks. Doctor M. 
Stewart, a local gentleman, acted as 
toastmaster, and he was the luminary 
star of the evening. His witty and well 
applied remarks were ever a source of 
laughter. Putman & Son presented the 
offerirg in high flesh. The top of the 
sile was reached on one of the fall boars 
et $500. This hog went to P. Gant & Son, 
Westfield. Putman & Son have sold 





twenty fall boars in this sale and at pri- 
vate treaty for an average of $235. Below 
is a list of the sales: No. 1, J. W. Jones, 
Clay Center, Kan., $355; 2, | Bridenthal, 
Wymore, Neb., $200; 3, B. R. Anderson, 
McPherson, Kan,., $225; 4, Stewart Simp- 
son, McPherson, Kan., $175; 5, P. Gant & 
Son, Westfield, Iowa, $500; 6, J. A. Fey, 
Edgerton, Minn., $250; 7, Gillmore Bros., 
Donohue, lowa, $235; 8, A. T. Martin, 
Sac City, Neb., $195; 9%, H. Aden, Haz- 
ard, Neb., $105; 22, Glen Putman,’ Mine- 
tare, Neb., $270; 23, J. H. Copeland, Mar- 
shall, Mo., $205: 24, J. H. Copeland, $250; 
25, F. J. Mosher, Goff, Kan., $105; 50, 
W. M. Sells, Sidney, lowa, $115; 26, Ever- 
ett & McDowell, Streator, Ill., $205; 28, L 
E. Stickelman, Clarinda, Iowa, $195; 29, 


R. G. MeDuff, Monroe, Iowa, $180; 30, 
Cc. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. .. $185; 
31, R. G. McDuff, $200; 32; Earl Wilson, 


Delta, Cool., $140; 34, J. L. Everett, Rock- 
ingham, N. C., $160; 35, J. 
Eagle Grove, Mo., $135: 36, 
$80; 37, W. M. Sells, Sidney, Iowa, $110; 
extra, G. Garber, Washington, Til., $200; 
extra, Geo. N. Bechtel, Davenport, Iowa, 
$105; B. R. Anderson, McPherson, 
‘ 39, H. N. Stilley, Farnam, 
Neb., $110; 40, Geo. Boles, Nemeha City, 
Neb., $80; 41, Geo. Pagel, Edgerton, Minn., 
$180; 42, W. Beckenstead, Fairview, Rs 

$80; 43, W. Beckenstead, $85; 44, James 
Patterson, $85; 45, Matern & Studer, 
Wesley, Iowa, $105; 46, Matern & Studer, 
$105; 47, F. J. Mosher, $260; 12, J. P. Jor- 
gensen, Elkhorn, Iowa, $160; 13, Proett 
Bros., Alexandria, Neb., $190; uf P...ee 
Johnson, Naper, Cal., $145; 15, . Aden, 
$135; 16, H. Aden, $85; 17, L. 
Tecumseh, Neb., $75; 18, B. R 
son, $75; 20, O. 
$100; 21, H. Aden, $85; 0, Warren Pope, 
Oakiand, Iowa, $300; extra, Sanders Bros., 
Concord, Ill, $95; extra, Roy Shotwell, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, $95. 








Weather and Corn — 


Following is a table giving important 
weather information concerning the past 
sixteen years, in its bearing on corn 
yields. The data is for Iowa, Llinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Ohio, averaged. It will be noted that 1917 
is altogether extraordinary in several re- 
spects. Very cold, wet weather in late 
May and early June has been followed by 
dry, cool weather in early July, and dry, 
hot weather in late July. Corn has made 
a@ great growth in late July, but is now 
very suseeptible to drouth damage. The 


_ table shows the year, the inches of rain- 


fall from July 1st to 30th, the July tem- 
perature, the August rainfall, the. yield 
per acre of corn, with general remarks. 
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1961| 2.1) 83) 2.3); 17.3) Very hot and dry. 
1902| 5.5| 75| 4.4| 35.0) Cool June and Aug, 
1903] 3.8| 75] 4.9| 29.4] Very cook June. 
1904] 4.6] 73! 3.5] 30.9] Cool all summer. 
1905| 4.6| 73| 3.8] 35.1! Cool July, warm Aug. 
4906} 3.4| 73) 4.3) 35.7) Cool July, warm Aug. 
1907] 5.2] 75| 3.7| 30.1] Very eold May. 
1908) 3.5] 75] 3.6) 29.2] Very wet May. 
1909} 5.0) 74| 1.9] 30.2) Dry, hot August. 
1910} 3.3] 76| 3.2] 32.3] Cold May, dry June, 
1911} 2.6| 76 4.0) 27.6| Hot, dry June. 
1912] 3.6| 76| 4.1| 34.9] Ceol, dry June. 
1913} 2.5| 78] 2.0| 23.5) Hot, dry July and 

. | August. 
1914] 2.t| 78) 3.6) 29.1! Hot, dry July. 
1915} 5.4) 72] 4.1) 30.0] Very cold and wet. 
1916] 1.4| 83) 3.3} 26.9) Hot, dry July. 
W917) 2.5} 74 29.*| Cold May, June and 

early July. 














*Rough estimate on basis of conditions 
to date, taking into account the cold May, 
wet first half of June, and dry July. 





Kansas Crops 


On July 27th, the Kansas board of ag- 
riculture issued the following crop re- 
port, based on the situation as found on 
Tuesday, July 23d: 

Winter Wheat—Threshers’ returns to 
date, as reported by correspondents, in- 
dicate an aggregate crop of winter wheat 
in Kansas this year of 45,245,000 bushels, 
or an average of 12.8 bushels to the acre. 
This exceeds the board’s pre-harvest es- 
timate of June by more than 3,000,000 
bushels in the aggregate, and one bushel 
to the acre. Wheat is turning out bet- 
ter than expected in many of the eastern 
and several of the south-central counties, 
amounting in some of the eastern coun- 
ties to as much as seven and eight, and, 
in one, ten bushels more to the acre than 
correspondents’ estimates of prospective 
yields in June. Gains in these sections, 
however, were to some extent offset by 
further losses in the northwest. 

Corn—The general average condition of 
the state’s growing corn, based on 100 as 
representing satisfactory growth and de- 
velopment, is 51.4, or a decline of 27 
points since the June report. High tem- 
peratures, hot winds, and lack of mois- 
ture are the causes of depreeiation. So 
far as grain-making possibilitfes are con- 








cerned, much corn is regarded as a fail- 
ure, even tho assured of abundant mois- 
ture in the future, and this particularly 
applies to the counties of the western 
two-thirds, in many of which large areas 
of abandoned wheat ground were planted 
to corn. The soil everywhere is too dry, 
except in a few scattered communities 
which have been favored with local rains. 
Soaking rains are badly needed in all 
parts of the state for all crops, grain and 
forage. Fields generally are well culti- 
vated and clean. The best corn prospects 
are in the northeastern counties of Atchi- 
son and Doniphan, each with 87 per cent 
condition based on 100, followed by Jack- 
son and Wyandotte, and Bourbon in the 
southeast, with 85. 

Pastures—Pastures are brown and dry, 
and many are not affording sufficient 
grazing for stock. In the major part of 
the important blue-stem grazing region, 
however, the berbiage is abundant. Now 
and then there is complaint of shortage 
of stock water. To some extent, stock 
eattle are being prematurely shipped to 
market. 

Alfalfa—Considerable of the second cut- 
tign of alfalfa is reported as having been 
left for seed, because of the dry weather 
and small growth. Where harvested for 
hay, the yield is averaging about two- 
thirds of a ton to the acre, of extra fine 
quality. 


Fresh From the Country 


(Continued from page 1005) 
MINNESOTA. 


Lyon County, (sw Minn., July 27th.— 
Weather hot and dry. Goode for corn. 
Early corn is shooting ears. Barley and 
early oats harvest commenced. Very lit- 
tle rust in late grain. Second crop of 
alfalfa has been cut. We will have a 
great crop of potatoes if we get rain. 
Harvest help is scarce, and asking $4 a 
day. Thyeshermen’s trust planned to 
charge 12 cents for wheat and 8 cents for 
oats, but farmers are buying rigs and it 
looks like the trust may be busted.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 

Brown County, (sc) Minn., July 26th.— 
Haying in full swing. Corn is most all 
laid by. Rye, barley and early oats be- 
ing harvested, with prospects of a good 
yield. Early varieties of corn showing 
tassels. Weather is exceedingly dry and 
hot; just right for haying and the corn. 
Wheat is $1.83 to $2.27; oats, 73 cents; 
rye, $1.61 to $1.66; barley, $1.08; corn, 
$1.63; butter, 30 cents; eggs, 29 cents. 
Very little wheat in this vicinity, but what 
there is looks fine.—J. S. Chandler. 

Nobles County, Minn., July 26th.—Oats 
fine; a little Nght on the hills and poor- 
ly farmed tand. Harvest will be in full 
swing next week. Barley harvest already 
commenced, Corn looks good, but will 
need rain soon. Cattle look well. Flies 
are bad. Pig crop much below that of 
last year.—A. Hector. 








ILLINOIS. 


Hancock County, (we) DL, July 23d.— 
Corn growing fast; early planting begin- 
ning to tassel. Plenty of moisture; a 
good rain today. Oats all cut, and a good 
yield is expected.. A good yield of tim- 
othy hay is being harvested. Spring 
seeding of clover doing finely... Plenty of 
good pasture for stock, whieh is healthy 
and doing well. Farm help scarce.— 
William Rampley. 

La Salle County, (ne) Ill, July 27th— 
Hay crop all eut and dried; better than 
expected. Early corn beginning to tas- 
sel; growing fast. Early oats cut this 
week; late oats will be ready next week. 
Potato crop will be fair. Weather get- 
ting hotter, and local showers numerous. 
What few little patches of wheat and 
rye there were, were cut last week. New 
seeding of clover good so far. VPastures 
fair. Stock in good shape. Flies bad.— 
L. C. Rinker. 

Mason County, (c) UL, July 27th.—The 
thermometer has stood at 100 for the last 


few days. We are having plenty of local 
showers, but they go in streaks. Corn 
is looking fine; beginning to tassel; with 


plenty of moisture will be a bumper crop 
Wheat and oats are all cut. Threshing 
in full swing; results very satisfying. 
Conscription is going to cause shortage 
of labor in the fields. Prices for farm 
produee are as follows: Wheat, $2.18; 
corn, $2.12; oats, 75 cents; hogs, $15.25; 
eggs, 29 cents; eattle, $8; hay, $20. Farm 
help from $2.50 to $4 per day.—Ralph H. 
Johnson, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Miner County, (ec) 8S. D., July 2th.— 
Falt rye and bariey allt cut; some stacked. 
Oats and spring rye harvest in full swing. 
Marquis wheat nearly ready, and other 
varieties will soon follow. All grain well 
filed. Corn doing finely. We look for 
a good corn crop, and the small grain 
crop is assured. Hay very short. We 
will have no hay to ship this year.—E. 0 
Bratrud. 


Ghester White Boars—Immuned 


We are offering 6 head of top notch big boned, stretchy Chester White boars. They bave al! our 


former boar crops backed off the board. Deep bodied, wide ribbed and guod ai! over. 


ere spring farrow. 
JOUN F. BOLST, Jr., 


Forty are fall aod % 


Denison, lewa 
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a peer among big type Durocs— 
surpass him, few can match him. 

Come and see our young 
him. 


sow costs. 


Get our catalog and learn all, 


W. N. SHANKS, 


Farmer, 











Shanks’ Annual 


Duroc Boar and Sow Sale 
Worthington, Minn., Tuesday, Aug. 14 


INMESTOE 


“the boar that needs no fixing.’’ 
eyes on this monster if you want to increase the scale in your hogs. None can 


Ve have listed 45 head—30 boars of fall and spring farrow; 15 great young 
sows bred to Investor for oy ae og farrow. 
oars by Investor. You will want a sow bred to 
A “~~ boar from the litter will undoubtedly be worth more than the 
e have listed a phenomenal lot of young boars by Investor, High 
Model, Royal Gano and Grand fay + Nero 
Address 


Worthington, Minnesota 


Send your mail bids to Holmes Cantine, who will represent Wallaces’ 
Duncan and Kraschel, Auctioneers, 





Get your 

















PATHFINDER’S GIANT 


Conceded the Peer of 
allthe PATHFINDERS 


Our August 15th Duroc Sale 
at Spencer, South Dakota 


iS LARGELY 


a Pathfinder’s Giant Sale 











of Missouri at $800. 


sensational results. 


for catalo 
order to 


There are 50 head and all net. Nearly 
all of the 80 sows are sprin 
lings, sired by our noted Col. 

to Pathfinders Giant for late Aug. and Sept. far- 
row; 11 of the 20 sprin 
piece to their sire, Pathfinder’s Giant, and the 
are out of Col. Protection dams; 7 are by Co 
Protection and 4 of them are full brothers to the 
great McQuilkin boar, Protect the Cols.; 2 Feb. 
pigs are by old Pathfinder and are pronounced 
as good asthe old boar ever sired; also a whale 
of a big Sept. boar by Pathfinder that is litter 
mate to Ideal Pathfinder that went os Raps Linniger 


nd summer year- 
rotaction and bred 


boars are a counter- 


Boys, we are going to ee. you ee spcatout 
length in spring boars yo 

er’s Giant on Col. Protection sows has produced 

Here is genuine 

Come and see what we are talkin 

If you can’t come, sen 

olmes Cantine of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ever saw. th find- 


ig type. 
about. Ask 
your buying 





—anenemenel 





C. P. DEXHEIMER, 








cniemenmneeeanl 


SPENCER, SO. DAK. 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 











POLLED DUBRHAMS. 


SHORT- HORNS. 





Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen yeare breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick square ended bulis ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 

lied or berned herd in America. The Polled Dur- 

am fs fast coming into ite own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovia) Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 


SHORT.HORNS. 





of oreucemead Sfarnv 


Is offering seein ™ paoRr. HORN BULLS, REDS AND ROANS, ten AA fifteen months old. 


hree full Scotch, five Scotch topped. 
So. Fifth Avenue, 


J. A. BENSON, 


Prices, $175 to $300 
SHELDON, IOWA 


Maine Valley Short-horns 

Est. in 1872. For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
Reauty herd "bull, Scottish Secret 3881380, 
thick, red git and the sire of good ones, 
LENO ENS (successor to Jordan & 
Dann). Central © mes, Iowa. 


Short-horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old esteblished Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally mist class Scotch cattle, in- 








Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ogee, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Addres 


H. L. RYON, or J.T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowe 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky built, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


EHMORN YWOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C. T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, lowa. 














HOLSTEINS. 


<tr, HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


Herd Established 1881 
Young bulls from A. R. O. dams— 
Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigrees 
and photos gladly furnished on re- 
quest. Correspondence solicited, 
W.B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, lowa 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE ie see oe booklets 
The Holstein -Friesian ciation of 
America, Box 239, heaton Vt. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 

Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world's grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. 0. MICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Gresce, lows 


TAM W ORTHES. 
— & fine lot of bred sows 


TAMWORTH 
gilts for February, Mareh 


and April farrow. a blood lines; most all 
sired by grand ¢ pions. Alse a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers te sult; mestly by grand champions. 
7. B. MacKhoOr, Farragut, lewa 














Boars all sold. Now have te 











The Short-horn is the 
' Breed For You 


That extra 100 to 200 pounds of weight costs 
you nothing. The Short-horn excels in scale and 
quality of flesh, is of quiet temperament, and 
makes profite under all conditions. 

Mr. Dairyman, when you add the value of the 
Short-born calf to the returns from ite mother’s 
milk, you will see that the Short-horn is the cow 
for you. 

850,000.00 will be offered as prizes for 
Short-horns at the 1917 fairs and shows. 

For information, address 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, lil. 











Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inheritance, ali ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 





Held Bros,, Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 2a. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Buperb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 





EIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the beat Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


clase beffers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos, old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won $d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 





COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited pueer of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 
Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch ‘and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
oe ; cows and heifers for sale. 
nvited. 


G. N. & Clyde Duncan, Columbus Junction, lowa 





Inspection 





AUGUSTA ROYAL 513397 oMere. 4 dark 


roan pure Scotch 

March yearling Short-horn bull; fine type, low leg- 
fora thick and smoeth. Price @300. Scotch Short- 
orne and pe Pe Sspeciaity. Herd bull, BRED Riext. 
ré, Marion's Woxper AGaIn and Tommy 

ond, REEVE BROS., Hampten, lewa 








SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns headed by 
King Dorothy 366077. ave nothing for sale at pres- 
ent, but have some good bull calves coming on for 
fell and winter. 


FF. A. CLABH, Laurens, Iowa 


g a real herd header. 
NE, 


T. J. KA Stanwood, lowa 


F. Gallmeyer, Mechanicsville, lowa 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


The Sultan bred show yearling, Pride’s Embiem, 
roan, a winner for Rapp Bros., is now offered for 
sale. Inspection invited. 


Villager Bulls For Sale 


Two Scotch herd headers, coming two years old ia 
August; sired by Village Victor, a prize winning son 
of Imp. ‘vil lager. One is an extra good, deep, thick 
red, and the other a good, smooth roan. Reasonabis 
prices. C. & C. T. VAN LINT, Pella, Iowa. 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Nothing to offer at present. Everything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 43 head of 
good, useful cattle will be offered. Two-thirds are 
Bcotch. Catalog ready September 15th. 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carroll, lows 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
rea] business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive prices. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Outstand. 

ing Yearling 

Now on hand—of the Mayflower, Lady Annie, Sweet 

brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 
Write us your wants. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, Manning, lowa 


Short-horn Heifers and Bulls 


forsale. 12 two-year-old and yearling heifers at ree 
sonable prices. Alsy a good, thick, smooth May year 
ling, white Scotch bull, sired by Gainford Champion. 
Cc. EMLERT, Bennett, lows | 























RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones. Bite 
Jumbo 28810, the 2200 lb. son of the can 
Logan, best sire I ever used, Address 

MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, low® lows 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our oy 4 
show bull, Daftes. If you want =o 
prove your herd, or - show 

your inspection. B. A. BAMU LBON & BON, 











x Kiron, Sac County, lows 











